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“WHAT THEY’RE DOING 
IN OTHER PLACES” 


Is just one of the many in- 


teresting features that ap- 
pear each month in “Timeiy 
Topics”. You may read how 
the crops are doing in vari- 
ous parts of the State and 
the effects of weather condi- 
tions, etc. “Timely Topics’’ 
is issued every month. If 
you aren’t already receiving 
it, write us. We’ll gladly 
send it to you — free. 





The Gulf Fertilizer Company 


Stocks at convenient points throughout the State 






In the long run 


Gulf Brands 
Are Cheaper 


That fact has been proven time and again on 
Florida farms and groves. There’s a reason, 
of course. Gulf Brands are formulated especi- 
ally for Florida soils. Made from only the 
finest materials — rich in long-lasting, natural 
organics — they assure your crops the maxi- 
mum in plant food value. More and more 
growers are finding that it takes less fertilizer 
when they use Gulf Brands. Then, there is the 
friendly service and the dependable advice of 
the Gulf Field Man. No careless, haphazard 
recommendations. He thoroughly investi- 
gates your crop requirements. Disregard, if 
you like, what others have to say about Gulf 
Brands and Gulf Service. But try them and. 
see for yourself. You’ll find them cheaper in 
the long run. 


Tampa, Florida 
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Lyons Estimates 1933-34 Citrus 
Crop At 18,600,000 Boxes 


Florida’s 1933-34 commercial 
citrus crop based on detailed in- 
formation from the field and storm 
damage counted, was estimated at 
18,600,000 boxes in a_ report 
Tuesday September 19th by C. W. 
Lyons, president of. the Lyons 
Fertilizer company, whose Septem- 
ber figures for the last 10 years 
have been regarded by growers as 
remarkably accurate. 

The total commercial crop, on a 
net amount to be shipped, was di- 
vided as follows: 

Oranges, 11,500,000 boxes; 
grapefruit, 6,000,000 boxes; tang- 
erines, 1,200,000 boxes. 

While this shows less fruit than 
last season, Lyons said the differ- 
ence to some extent was made up 
by increased sizes. But, he said, 
there is no comparison between 
the old crop and the new, for this 
season Florida has “a ‘crop of 
good quality fruit of fine texture 
and splendid sizes.” 

Expects Good Prices 

Lyons said there is every rea- 
son to believe that Florida should 
experience a firm market, with 
satisfactory prices, and that a 
smaller crop ought to make ideal 
marketing conditions if shipments 
are properly regulated. 

Appealing to industry leaders 
to ship only fruit of good appear- 
ance and fully matured, Lyons em- 
phasized the importance of a big 
fund for advertising citrus outside 
of Florida and declared that a 
fund of only half a million dol- 
lars was “ridiculous,’’ when the 
gross return to the state is around 
$60,000,000. 

“As compared with last year’s 
crop my estimate of 18,600,000 
boxes shows considerably less 
fruit,” Lyons said in his report, 

“but to some extent the difference 
is made up on account of increased 
sizes of the fruit for the coming 
season as compared to the crop of 
last year. These figures are based 
on the commercial citrus crops of 
Florida estimated on a net amount 
to be shipped. Undoubtedly, speak- 
ing particularly of grapefruit, 
there is an estimated loss of more 
than 2,000,000 boxes, in the area 
where the storm did the most dam- 
age. 


Ideal for Florida 

“The fact that the coming crop 
is not large should make it ideal 
for Florida to market if shipments 
are properly regulated. There is 
every reason to believe that we 
should experience a firm market 
with satisfactory prices throughout 
the entire season. To begin with 
there is no comparison between 
the fruit now on the trees and 
that of last year. We have this 
year a crop of good quality fruit 
of fine texture and certainly splen- 
did sizes. The fruit, up to the pres- 
ent time, has been kept particular- 
ly bright in appearance and this 
means the offering of fruit that 
will have an appetite appeal. 

“I have stated before and wish 
to reiterate, that the grower, the 
shipper and all concerned in hand- 
ling fruit should never lose sight 
of the fact that the consumer 
wants fruit of good appearance 
and fully matured; in other words, 
something that we, ourselves, at 
home would eat and relish. 

“It is impossible to predict just 
when the citrus industry will 
awaken to theemecessity of taking 
care of the best grades first with 
less attention paid to the disposi- 
tion of off-sizes and grades. 

“IT am very much opposed to the 
practice of diverting all of the 
culls and lower grades into by- 
products for the reason that every 
box of fruit disposed of in this 
way lessens the demand for the 
best grades, which should realize 
a profit for a grower regardless of 
the size of the crop. I hope that 
the day has passed when the ship- 
ment of bulk fruit direct from 
the grove to the consumer, un- 
washed and ungraded, will be per- 
mitted. 

Urges Advertising 

“Through advertising we should 
attempt to increase the demand for 
our product and then present this 
product to the consuming trade in 
the most attractive manner pos- 
sible. Personally, I know of no 
commodity that is advertised as a 
superior product and then offered 
to the trade in the form of third 
grades and culls. 

“The real fact is that there are 
three states out of forty-eight that 





grow citrus in a commercial way, 
so these states have a God-given 
monopoly in its production and all 
that is needed is, first, the continu- 
ance of good quality fruit and, 
then, for us to do something about 
the disposition to keep an orderly 
market. 

“In spite of the difficulties we 
have experienced and the low price 
of last year’s fruit by actual com- 
parison, I really believe that the 
citrus industry and particularly 
the citrus industry of Florida, on 
account of the low cost of produc- 
tion, has proved to be one of the 
best agricultural deals in this 
whole country and in addition can 
be made to be the most profitable, 
season in and season out, properly 
regulated, and to properly regu- 
late it there is no mystery to be 
unfolded. The plan is known by 
almost every grower and is en- 
tirely workable. 

Should Spend Freely 

“I just do not know when the 

citrus industry is going to realize 
that it is necessary to advertise 
our citrus crop, but for a crop 
that has consistently brought back 
to Florida $55,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000 gross and then never to 
spend in excess of $500,000 in ad- 
vertising their product throughout 
the country, seems, on its face, 
ridiculous. Two million dollars 
spent in advertising the citrus of 
Florida will return in increased 
prices millions of dollars that will 
go back to the grower. I often 
think about chewing gum. Certain- 
ly nobody has to chew gum, but 
Mr. Wrigley and the Beech Nut 
people just tell you through ad- 
vertising of every description, that 
you need to chew gum—and the 
result is millions of dollars made 
from the sale of nickel packages. 
We must surely realize from this 
that the citrus industry with its 
health-giving product, that pre- 
sents such an appetite appeal, 
should go in leaps and bounds— 
instead of it being said that there 
is an ‘over-proudction‘. 

“As the citrus crop of Florida 
and California increases, there will 
still be no over-production, but 
rather an under-consumption, and 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Intact- 


Through a period of unprecedented national 
economic stress one thought has been uppermost 
with the principals of this organization — to 





preserve for future service the scope and facili- 
ties of this great growers’ selling agency. 


Today it stands intact. Every facility has 
been maintained. It remains the most extensive 
and greatest agency serving producers of fresh 
fruits and vegetables for the sale of their prod- 
ucts in the markets. 


Not only does it fully retain its national 
scope, but its unusual facilities for the export of 
U.S.A.-grown products are unimpaired. 


Now, with the tide of general business once 
more rising, it stands as ever ready to serve 
growers of quality products, which are deserv- 
ing of a discriminating, superior service. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Florida Division 


Orlando, Florida 
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Upon travelling over the south- 
central part of the State following 
the recent storm and excessive rains 
that accompanied it, one is again 
very forcibly impressed with the fact 
that any farmer or grower who 
wrests his living from the soil is 
without doubt the hardest working 
and most be-troubled person in our 
midst. 


This refers of course to the farm- 
er or grower who depends entirely 
or almost so, for his living and 
pleasure (if any) from the produc- 
tion and sale of his crops; and not 
the man on a salary who grows 
something on the side, nor again the 
man who clips coupons or is a mon- 
ey lender, and can afford to pass off 
with a shrug the many upsets that 
happen to agriculturists. 

In addition to the grower having 
tireless energy, he is really about 
the smartest and most capable one 
in the crowd in spite of his seeming 
lack of knowledge along some lines. 
He must not only do the major 
things in connection with his opera- 
tions, but he must also synchronize 
his every movement so that the 
twenty-four hours per day will be 
time enough for doing the multitude 
of things that only a farmer or grow- 
er could get done and keep on get- 
ting done without going insane. He 
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Growers Want Facts---Not 


Fads 


By THE FARM PHILOSOPHER 


has to try to out-figure nature and 
her vagaries throughout the year, 
which his town friends will admit is 
not always easy to do for nine holes 
of golf. He must work in the count- 
less minor details of seeing after his 
stock, equipment, buildings and sup- 
plies, so that each unit of his equip- 
ment or each material needed is ready 
to use when the time is right. 


Many fads come and go with those 
people who work with the farmer 
and grower from time to time. Two 
tendencies, or fads, that have run 
rife in recent years, are naturally 
disappearing (as has been the his- 
tory of other fads), and growers are 
again seeing through the maze of 
theory, “blah-blah” and “hooey” that 
has been hurled at them from time 
to time in every direction, and are 
sticking closely to the basic funda- 
mentals of their business. 

This does not mean, in any sense 
of the word, that they are not keep- 
ing posted as to improvements, and 
new ideas, but they are taking “best 
known practices’? as a foundation, 
and building on them; as modifica- 
tions, additions or changes are prov- 
en practical, desirable and profit- 
able. 

The two fads’ referred to are (1) 
Nagging the growers and farmers to 
“Lower cost of Production” and (2) 


an apparent attempt to be “Highly 
technical” with the growers. 
This Cost of Production Bugabear 

For the last few years growers 
have been harassed to death with 
the lopsided theory that they must 
lower their cost of production re- 
gardless of any other factors in- 
volved. Anyone knows that the cost 
of production should be lowered if 
it has been excessive, or if consist- 
ent savings can be made in any way, 
but to put this one item on a pedestal 
for the grower to gaze at and dream 
about, is all wrong. 

As important as this item is, it 
should be clear that it is not the 
limiting factor in any agricultural 
enterprise. In other words it is the 
“Difference between the cost of pro- 
production and price received for it 
product”, multiplied by the number 
of units produced, and multiplied 
again by the regularity and longevity 
of production that really makes up 
the story of profit or loss on farming 
operations. The cheapest production 
practice can be as far removed from 
the most profitable production prac- 
tice, as anything could possibly be. 
The desired point in expense of pro- 
duction is the “Limit of profitable 
production expense.” This should 
mean coordinating every effort, ev- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Formation Of The Florida Citrus 


Growers league 


From its inception by a very small 
group of Polk and Orange county 
citrus growers to a complete, incor- 
porated and functioning organization 
comprehending membership of more 
than six hundred citrus growers in 
nine citrus producing counties, all 
within two weeks, that is the brief 
and unusual history of the Florida 
Citrus Growers League up to the 
time this recital is writtefi, on the 
second day of September. 


During the past two years there 
have been recurring echoes of grow- 
er sentiment, to the effect that the 
need of the state was for some com- 
prhensive organization of the grow- 
ers irrespective of their marketing or 
other affiliations. As time passed 
there were evidences of increasing 
sentiment to that effect, but, as us- 
ual, nothing was done about it. Then 
a small group of growers at Winter 
Haven called a meeting in the middle 
of August. When the meeting assem- 
bled there were about as many Or- 
ange county growers present as there 
were growers from Polk. About all 
that was decided at that time was 
that those present favored having 
such an organization, and all agreed 
to lend themselves to sounding out 
their fellow growers upon the sub- 
ject. 

In the following week a meeting 
was held in Orlando, where despite a 
deluge of almost cloudburst propor- 
tions more than forty growers as- 
sembled. Talk there was somewhat 
desultory, the ideas of the purposes 
and functions of such an organiza- 
tion being about as varied as was the 
attendance. Determination w a s 
reached, however, to the effect that 
those present favored an organiza- 
tion to include all growers of citrus 
fruits in the state, but that no grow- 
er connected with marketing, nor 
with the operation of a packing 
house should be permitted to func- 
tion as an officer nor director. This 
conformed with the sentiments gen- 
erally expressed at the earlier meet- 
ing at Winter Haven. In coordina- 
tion with the Polk County growers 
a meeting was called for Winter Hav- 
en later in that same week, which 
was given considerable publicity. 
At Winter Haven on August 25, 








By P. L. WAYCOUP 


Frank J. Senn, the well known Win- 
ter Haven grower, as temporary 
chairman called to order a meeting 
of something more than two hundred 
growers, with attendance ascertained 
to be from seven of the citrus coun- 
ties of the state. The meeting quick- 
ly developed a unanimity of senti- 
ment, supporting the outline of that 
of the earlier meetings. Free expres- 
sion was allowed to all who cared to 
participate in the discussions. There 
was to be noted an urgency for im- 
mediate action. In order to stimulate 
action, the meeting appointed an ex- 
ecutive committee of seven to draft 
tentative charter and by-laws and to 
report thereon to a mass meeting 
of growers then set to be held in 
Winter Haven one week following, 
Friday September 1, at the school 
auditorium. 


This committee consisted of Mar- 
shall Edwards, Bartow, chairman; H. 
G. Miller, Orlando; Mr. Mabson, Dav- 
enport; A. R. Sandlin, Leesburg; Tur- 
pin Gerrard, Haines City; Frank Kay 
Anderson, Altamonte Springs; and J. 
W. Foley, Winter Haven. 

On the following Tuesday mem- 
bers of this committee met with 
Frank J. Senn, the temporary chair- 
man, and C. B. Reeves, Winter Hav- 
en, temporary secretary, at the Lake 
Region hotel in Winter Haven. In 
consultation with F. W. Butler, Win- 
ter Haven grower and attorney, who 
had volunteered his legal services to 
the proposed League for one year 
without compensation, this group 
labored from early morning to late 
evening with the preparation of a 
charter and by-laws which it was felt 
would meet the ideas of the growers 
of the various sections, many of 
whom had been consulted by mem- 
bers of the committee in the interim. 
The job of coordinating these ideas 
was a considerable one, but with the 
aid of two lawyers—Marshall Ed- 
wards, the chairman, is a practicing 
attorney as well as a grower — it 
was finally accomplished. Recess was 
taken for noon luncheon with the 
combined civic clubs and the cham- 
ber of commerce of Winter Haven, 
but otherwise it was a busy day for 
the collaborators. 

On Friday, September 1, Frank J. 


Senn as chairman called to order a 
meeting with an attendance estimat- 
ed as slightly in excess of five hun- 
dred growers in the Winter Haven 
school auditorium, which was filled 
to capacity and beyond. 


To this meeting Marshall Edwards, 
as chairman of the temporary execu- 
tive committee, reported the delib- 
erations of that committee; and F. W. 
Butler, in its behalf, read the pro- 
posed charter and by-laws. So well 
did these prove to fit into the ideas 
and sentiments of those present, that 
they were adopted without dissenting 
vote; and the meeting instructed im- 
mediate procedure to incorporate the 
organization in accordance therewith. 

In line with the ascertained senti- 
ments of the growers, the charter 
provides that the Florida Citrus 
Growers League shall so function as 
“truly to constitute itself The Voice 
of The Grower.” Every bona fide 
grower of citrus fruit in the state is 
declared eligible to membership, but 
any growers connected with market- 
ing operations or the ownership or 
operation of a packing house are 
barred from election as officers or 
directors of the organization. 

The new League is chartered as a 
corporation “not for profit,” and dis- 
claims any intent of ever becoming a 
marketing agency, or of engaging in 
business as a manufacturer or dis- 
tributor, or otherwise invading the 
field of commercial business; but is 
allowed the greatest latitude in un- 
dertaking whatever projects from 
time to time may be to the benefit 
of the growers as a whole, and in 
representing the “simon-pure” grow- 
ers in any matter which may arise and 
where the participation of the League 
may be deemed to be of advantage 
by the growers. As was stated by 
some speakers at some of the meet- 
ings, its intent in part is to provide 
Florida growers with an organization 
of comprehensive scope capable of 
functioning on behalf of the growers 
as a whole, somewhat after the fash- 
tion of the Citrus League of Cali- 
fornia citrus growers, which is said 
to have functioned capably over a 
period of years handling a variety of 
important matters as they have aris- 
en and including growers of every 
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sort of marketing affiliation, ‘“with- 
out regard to the various methods of 
marketing.” 

No salaries are to be paid, and, 
aside from nominal dues of one dol- 
lar which has been set for the first 
year, the undertakings will be with- 
out cost to the membership, except 
so far as time and financial support 
may be volunteered by interested 
growers who are members. With the 
number of growers already donating 
liberally of their time, and the offers 
of donations which the officers of the 
League state already have been 
made, the relatively small sum which 
can be expected from dues, even 
from several thousand members if 
that goal later is reached, should be 
sufficient to allow the organization 
to be very active. 

The original membership includes 
some of the very largest growers in 
the state and likewise numbers of 
growers of very small acreage. It is 
a one-man-one-vote affair, with all 
participating upon an equal basis. 

Chairman Senn read a letter from 
Nathan Mayo, state commissioner of 
agriculture, expressing his regret at 
being unable to attend the meeting, 
and stating his emphatic belief that 
such an organization as was proposed 
had long been definitely needed in 
the state. He assured his cooperation 
with the undertaking, and expressed 
best wishes for its early success. 

Stating that there were many in- 
quiries concerning the proposed ac- 
tivities and objectives of the League, 
Mr. Senn called upon H. G. Miller, 
Orlando, who had participated active- 
ly in all of the meetings to that date 
to tell what were his ideas upon the 
subject. Mr. Miller spoke at some 
length, outlining what he called “Ten 
commandments of Florida citrus 
growers.” In these he expressed 
pungently the policies and scope pro- 
vided by the charter, and his own 
ideas of certain immediately needed 
activities. These “ten command- 
ments”—To discourage the bulge 
pack and work for an immediate 
modification— To discourage consign- 
ment and “price arrival’’ shipments 
and to encourage f. o. b. shipments 
— To discourage bulk shipments— 
To work for a wider distribution and 
sale of Florida fruit— To discour- 
age the practice of growers’ signing 
marketing agreements as a considera- 
tion for loans— To stimulate through 
research and otherwise better cul- 
tural methods in groves, and the gen- 
eral production of better quality 
fruit— To work collectively to re- 
duce the costs of grove and other 
operations so that the net returns to 
the growers shall be increased— To 
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cooperate with the Federal and State 
governments in their efforts on be- 
half of citrus growing— To so con- 
duct the League that it shall be rec- 
ognized as The Voice Of The Grow- 
er, and in that capacity to partici- 
pate in whatever arises to the end 
that the interests of the growers 
shall be protected and the interests 
of the industry advanced—Mr. Miller 
declared this should, when put into 
practice, shortly be of large benefit 
to each and every citrus producer in 
the state. He elaborated upon each 
of these points in detail in the pro- 
cess of his discussion. 

Merton L. Corey, New York at- 
torney, who in July was retained by 
three groups of Florida citrus ship- 
ping interests to represent Florida 
at the national capitol during the ne- 
gotiation of the Florida citrus code, 
or shipping agreement, under the Ag- 
ricultural -Adjustment Act, then 
spoke upon the subject of this agree- 
ment. Earlier in the day he had spok- 
en at length at another meeting held 
in Lakeland, which talk he repeated 
more or less verbatim, at the Win- 
ter Haven gathering. Outstanding was 
the statement that on his return to 
Washington he would work for the 
elimination of bulk shipments of cit- 
rus fruit entirely,.whereas the earli- 
er agreement had provided for bulk 
shipments where each individual fruit 
was marked with its U. S. grade. 

A. R. Sandlin, Leesburg grower, 
obtained permission to address the 
audience and spoke concerning his 
own views of the proposed code. He 
expressed dissatisfaction ‘with sev- 
eral of its provisions, and declared 
his belief it was not wholly for the 
best interests of the growers. He was 
followed briefly by others who ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction. The chair 
then was instructed by the meeting 
to appoint a committee to attend the 
hearing upon the subject to be held 
held in Washington September 7, 
and there to present the side of the 
growers as one of the first activities 
of the League. In compliance the 
chair appointed H. G. Miller, Orlan- 
do; G. M. Spangler, Winter Haven; 
and A. R. Sandlin, Leesburg; to con- 
stitute such a committee and to pro- 
ceed promptly to Washington. 

A nominating committee earlier 
appointed by the chair consisting of 
three growers from Orange, Hardee 
and Indian River counties respective- 
ly then reported upon nominations 
for the first board of directors of the 
League, each county participating 
will name one director to handle the 
affairs of the organization. The 
League starts with nine directors, that 
number of counties participating in 





the organization. As other citrus pro- 
ducing counties join each will obtain 
one director to sit upon the board. 
The nine directors selected by this 
committee are as follows: Ward Klin- 
gensmith, Titusville, for Brevard 
county; A. T. Altman, Wauchula, for 
Hardee county; Guy Maxcy, Sebring, 
for Highlands county; Eli Walker, 
Vero Beach, for Indian River coun- 
ty; A. W. Wilson, Seffner, for Hills- 
borough county; Frank Kay Ander- 
son, Altamonte Springs for Seminole 
county; Dr. G. E. Albright, Weirs- 
dale, for Marion county; Frank J. 
Senn, Winter Haven, for Polk coun- 
ty; A. R. Sandlin, Leesburg, for 
Lake county; and H. G. Miller, Or- 
lando, for Orange county. 

The meeting made the selection of 
these nominees its unanimous choice; 
and instructed them to sign the char- 
ter and by-laws earlier ‘approved, 
and at once to incorporate the or- 
ganization, with the assistance of F. 
W. Butler, Winter Haven and Mar- 
shall Edwards, Bartow, as counsel. 

A large enrollment of growers as 
members then took place with the 
payment of the one dollar dues as an 
accompaniment. Numerous growers 
represented for this purpose friends 
and acquaintances who could not at- 
tend the meeting. 

Immediately following adjourn- 
ment of the general meeting, the 
newly elected directors met and elec- 
ted the following officers: A. G. Mil- 
ler, Orlando, president; Dr. G. E. Al- 
bright, Weirsdale, first vice-president; 
George M. Spangler, Winter Haven, 
treasurer; and C. B, Reeves, Winter 
Haven, secretary. The directors also 
chose an executive committee of five 
to have charge actively of the ad- 
ministration of the organization’s 
affairs. Those selected were Frank J. 
Senn, Winter Haven; Dr. G. E. Al- 
bright, Wairsdale; Frank Kay An- 
derson, Altamonte Springs; A. R. 
Sandlin, Leesburg; Guy Maxcy, Se- 
bring. The president and secretary 
automatically are members of this 
committee. 

The members of the executive 
committee chose Frank J. Senn as 
chairman of that body. All the officers 
and the chairman of the executive 
committee were active throughout 
the process of organizing the League. 

The main office of the League, for 
which quarters have been donated, 
will be at Winter Haven. The chair- 
man of the executive committee, the 
treasurer and the secretary are lo- 
cated at that point. The executive 
office of the president, where Presi- 
dent Miller and members of the 
board of directors from the more 
(Continued on uage 26) 









































































































































Nonagenarian Devel- 
ops Citrus Grove 


Seldom indeed do we find a person 
of ninety years or more actively en- 
gaged in the care and cultivation of 
a citrus grove, not even in Florida 
where nature provides the nearest 
possible approach to the “fountain of 
youth”. Yet, at New Pork Richey we 
have an instance of a man of ninety- 
two not only caring for his grove but 
actually planting with his own hands 
additional acreage. 

And what a grove! While not of 
great extent, it is in many respects 
a model citrus planting, and when it 
is considered that its owner was near- 
ly eighty years of age before the 
first plantings were made, his achieve- 
ment is really marvelous. 

Having visited the grove during 
the stages of its development, and 
knowing something of the efforts ex- 
pended by its owner and developer, 
the editor of The Citrus Industry has 
asked Mr. B. M. Hampton, “The 
Rancher of Rancho Glen Haven,” to 
write a story of his work and tell the 
readers of this publication something 
of his achievements. Mr. Hampton’s 
letter is given below: 


New Pork Richey, Fla., 
8-31-1933. 

To Editor Citrus Industry, 

Tampa, Florida. 

I am writing an article for The 
Citrus Industry of what I have done 
at Rancho-Glen-Haven, as it is some- 
what out of the ordinary. 

To begin with, I bought the land 
in the rough where I now have my 
grove; then cleared the land and 
then set out to trees. I have what I 
call a one-man grove. About what 
one man can care for himself. I was 
near seventy-nine when I planted my 
first block of trees. Some may think 
that was rather old to plant a grove 
of citrus trees, but I brought this 
block of trees into bearing in two 
years; that is it was two years old 
that Spring, then in the fall I gath- 
ered a paying crop. I planted all the 
trees with my own hands myself and 
cared for them as well. 

Then when I was some eighty-four 
or -five, I planted another block of 
_ trees myself and cared for them also 
and brought them into profitable 
bearing in two years, same as the 
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THE GROWERS’ OWN PAGE 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 
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first block. Now when ninety-two 
years of age I have planted two hun- 
dred more trees, citrus trees, with 
my own hands and doing all the hand 
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work and care of these myself, be- 
sides caring for the older trees and 
hope to bring these into bearing in 
two years same as the rest. As I said, 
I just have a one-man grove, what 
one man can care for. It just goes 
to show what one man, an old man, 
can do if he has the will and the 
know-how. 

I have never missed a crop, and 
have a good one this year; of course 
I never expected to get rich, but I 
did hope to make a living, which I 
have done; at the same time it has 


“The Rancher of Rancho Glen Haven,” 
And One of His Heavy Bearing Citrus Trees 
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given me health and prolonged my 
years. But as I said it’s out of the or- 
dinary and I doubt if you can find 
another instance of a man in Flor- 
ida or elsewhere, doing what I have 
done and am still doing, at my time 
of life. 

The Doctor sent me to Florida for 
rheumatism; it was that or be a crip- 
ple for life he assured me; it was a 
hard pill to swallow for I am of the 
West and love the West. I first came 
to Florida in 1890, went West twice, 
but each time my old complaint came 
back and I had to return, so I have 
given it up and try to be thankful 
to do what I have done and am still 
doing with the best of health at all 
times, and so I have come to find real 
pleasure caring for my little grove 
which also helps to care for me in my 
old days. 

And so I am thankful today 

When I stroll in the gloaming, 
Amid these trees of green and gold 
And try to thank The Master 

For strength I’ve been given 

To plant a Grove 

When fourscore and twelve years 

old. 

Sincerely, “The Rancher,” 

B. M. HAMPTON. 


The Arsenic Spray Law 





Weslaco, Texas, August 29, 1933 
Editor Citrus Industry 
Tampa, Florida 
Dear Sir: 

It has come to our attention 
through various sources, that cer- 
tain interests in Florida are endeav- 
oring to obtain an injunction to re- 
strain State authorities from inter- 
fering with the shipments of grape- 
fruit which has been sprayed with 
arsenic, and that these parties are 
using as one of their arguments, that 
Texas citrus growers are using ar- 
senic spray to hasten the maturing 
of their fruit. 

Recently, Mr. J. B. Prevatt, man- 
ager of the Lake Region Packing 
House Association of Tavares, Flor- 
ida, has been in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley trying to get information on this 
subject. He was given every oppor- 
tunity to talk to the growers and the 
shippers and found no evidence of 
the use of arsenic spray in Texas. 

We wish to go on record that ar- 
senical sprays are not used in Texas 
and have never been used, and that 
the majority of our growers have 
never heard of the use of this type 
of spray for prematurely maturing 
their fruit. 

It is quite true that Texas marsh 
seedless matures some two or three 
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months in advance of Florida marsh 
seedless. This is undoubtedly caused 
by the variance in the climate or the 
soil and it is perfectly apparent to 
any reasonable person that the use 
of arsenical spray would not make 
this much difference in the time of 
maturity. If, as is often claimed, 
Texas citrus fruit is sweeter and 
more juicy than that from Florida, 
it is caused by nature and not by 
artificial means, 

Texas has no law prohibiting the 
use of arsenical sprays. We wish to 
call your attention to this fact, that 
if Florida growers and shippers suc- 
ceed in defeating the purpose of 
your anti-arsenic Legislation and 
finally use arsenic spray and succeed 
in having this fruit pass the maturity 
test so that an appreciable amount 
of green, ricey, flakey fruit is put 
on the market, that it will have a 
most demoralizing effect on the ripe 
fruit which follows, and further, it 
will only be natural that in self de- 
fense, the Texas grower will use ar- 
senic which is not used now, thereby 
destroying any fancied advantage 
which Florida might think they have 
through the use of arsenic. 

If this came about and arsenic 
spray were generally used in Flor- 
ida and Texas, it would mean an 
added expense to the cost of produc- 
tion for all growers with no advan- 
tage accruing to either section. We 
do not use arsenic, but if we must 
in self defense, it is only natural 
that we will do so. 

Even under present conditions, 
there is entirely too much green fruit 
shipped from both sections, always 
resulting in a demoralized market 
for some weeks. 

It has been claimed in Florida that 
under Government direction, Texas 
growers are spraying their trees 
with arsenic to effect the erradica- 
tion of the Mexican Fruit Fly. This 
is not so. A spray material composed 
entirely of a mixture of nitro-sul- 
phate and molasses is used for this, 
purpose. 

The writing of this letter was 
authorized at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Rio Grande 
Valley Citrus Exchange as of this 
date, with the idea in mind that the 
position of the Texas growers might 
be made clear to the growers of 
Florida so they will not be deceived 
by the claims of those interested for 
selfish reasons in the repeal of the 
statute prohibiting the use of ar- 
senic spray. 


We will appreciate your bringing 








Nine 


this letter to the attention of Flor- 
ida growers. 
Yours very truly, 
C. O. MILES, 
Secretary, Rio Grande Valley 
Citrus Exchange. 





Supreme Court 
Continues Ban On 
Arsenic Spray 


The Florida surpeme court on Sep- 
tember 11 issued an order continuing 
in effect until further notice, the re- 
cent supercedeas setting aside an in- 
junction by Circuit Judge H. C. Pet- 
teway of Lakeland, restraining Na- 
than Mayo, commissioner of agricul- 
ture, from interfering with shipment 
of arsenated grapefruit from groves 
in Polk county. 

The order was to hold the anti- 
arsenic law in its present status, 
pending decision by the court on 
whether the law is constitutional in 
its application to grapefruit under 
the 1931 green fruit law. 

Immediately after Judge Petteway 
granted his injunction, the state ap- 
pealed the case. The supreme court 
then issued an order withholding the 
circuit court injunction from effect 
until Sept. 12, and set Sept. 11 for 
arguments on the constitutionality of 
the law. 

After the arguments, there was no 
immediate decision, the supercedeas 
being continued pending it. 

Two cases, in which circuit judges 
gave opposite rulings, were before 
the court. In one, brought by the 
Florida Grapefruit Growers Protec- 
tive League, Judge Petteway granted 
an injunction restraining Mayo from 
interfering with shipment of arsen- 
ated fruit. 

In the other, Circuit Judge Paul C. 
Albritton of Sarasota county denied 
an application by W. A. Bispham, jr., 
for a similar injunction. The two 
cases were combined in the appeals. 





STATE RESEARCH WORKER 

HAS ARTICLE IN LEADING 

SCIENTIFIC MAGAZINE 

Gainesville, Fla.—An article about 
stem canker of crotolaria appears in 
the July, 1933, issue of Phytopathol- 
ogy, one of the leading national scien- 
tific magazines. It was by Dr. George 
F. Weber, plant pathologist with the 
Florida Experiment Station, who con- 
ducted the experiments which led to 
the discovery and identification of 
the fungus causing this trouble. Dr. 
Weber has found several crotaiaria 
fields in which from 30 to 90 vercent 
of the plants were affected with stem 
canker. 
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» A NATIONAL CITRUS CODE 





At a hearing in Washington on September 
7, 8 and 9, attended by citrus factors of Florida, 
Texas and California, a practically unanimous 
sentiment for the adoption of a national code 
was manifested. True it is that in view of the 
injury to the grapefruit crop in Florida and 
Texas as a result of disastrous tropical storms, 
some question arose as to the necessity for pro- 
ration of grapefruit shipments during the pres- 
ent season, and Texas was finally dropped from 
the operation of the code for the present year. 
No serious objection to the code itself was man- 
ifest, however. 

While it is true that Texas has been practi- 
cally eliminated as a factor in grapefruit ship- 
ments for the present season, and while the 
Florida crop has been curtailed by at least 
twenty-five per cent as a result of storm dam- 
age, the fact remains that the necessity for uni- 
fied action under federal control remains quite 
as essential as before the storm. Past experi- 
ence has proven that even with a short crop, 
the indiscriminate shipment of fruit may prove 
disastrous in the extreme, disrupting markets 
and causing heavy loss to growers. 

With the potential offerings of grapefruit 
from Florida and Texas cut down one-half by 
the storms of September first and second, there 
should be a ready market at profitable prices 
for the remaining fruit. Even so, there will 
be work from the pro-rating committees if the 
maximum of profit is to be realized by growers 
and shippers. The experience of last season 
has demonstrated that even as much as five per 
cent of the crop outside of distribution control 
is sufficient to wreck the market and demoral- 
ize prices. The proration of shipments is es- 
sential to prevent a repetition of last season’s 
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experience. 

It is to be hoped that the code as agreed upon 
by the citrus interests of California, Texas, Ar- 
izona and Florida may be approved by the 
department of agriculture and that it may be- 
come effective by the time shipments of citrus 
begin to go forward in quantities. The grow- 
ers and shippers right now are in the mood for 
national co-operation for the first time in the 
history of the industry. Should the present 
opportunity for unified action be permitted to 
pass, it may be years before a like spirit of un- 
animity will again prevail. The time is ripe 
for action which will mean greater profit and 
more stability in the citrus deal. In view of 
this, it is to be hoped that the approval of the 
department of agriculture may be promptly 
announced. 


CITRUS OUTLOOK FAVORABLE 

At no time in recent years has a citrus ship- 
ping season opened under as seemingly favor- 
able auspices as now prevail. 

So far the grapefruit is concerned, the out- 
look seems to be particularly favorable. With 
the domestic crop of this fruit cut in half by 
the storms which visited Texas and Florida, the 
visible supply would seem to be well within 
the limit of the demand. The quality of the 
crop remaining on the trees, both in Florida 
and Texas, is far better than that of last sea- 
son. The sizes, too are more in keeping with 
the demand of the trade. This, coupled with 
the likelihood that the national citrus code will 
be approved before heavy shipments start, and 
with the constantly improving purchasing pow- 
er of the ultimate consumer, would seem to 
augur well for perfect control of shipments 
and for better prices all along the line from 
the tree to the table. 

. With oranges, the situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent. The loss from storm damage was much 
less than in the case of grapefruit. At the 
same time it is probable that neither Florida 
nor California will ship as large a crop as last 
season, while in both states the quality is much 
better than a year ago, and sizes are more de- 
sirable. If the proration provisions, of the 
proposed citrus code go into effect as antici- 
pated, control of distribution should have a 
marked effect in bringing about better prices 
over a longer period of time than has hereto- 
fore prevailed in the orange deal. That bet- 
ter prices are anticipated is evidenced by the 
interest of buyers who are reported to be eager 
to make purchases on the tree at prices much 
higher than has been realized by growers in 
recent years. 

From every angle, the situation appears to 
be much brighter than at any time during the 
past four or five years and this is evidenced by 
the better feeling among growers and shippers 
as well as among those engaged in allied lines 
which are dependent upon the prosperity of 
the growers for their own well-being. 


With indications of better times ahead for 
citrus growers, the wise grove owner will see 
that his trees are given the very best care and 
protection. 
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Thoughts while in a hurricane... 
These lines started on the morning of 
September 4... Outside it is hur- 
ricaning merrily ... or angrily... 
according to the frame of mind... 
Wires out and radio off ... But the 
morning paper gives the guess the 
center of this one due to strike some- 
where from Jupiter to Fort Pierce 
.. . If so, a hard blow to the grow- 
ers of that section ... And our good 
friend Alf Michael at Wabasso due 
to catch hell again . . . Those beauti- 
ful Merritt Island and mainland 
groves thereabout just gotten back 
on their feet from earlier blows... 
and from the high water of last year 
. . » Back here in the woods we are 
sheltered . . . 35 miles to the coast 
in a bee line... Yet at 10 a. m. 
some of these gusts are getting 
mighty forceful . . . Just got back 
from driving to Longwood and Alta- 
monte Springs for some supplies... 
Communications all out, but plenty 
of rumors ... mostly ridiculous ... 
This big, old house has stood the 
blows for fifty years ... We are 
sheltered, too ... and so far inland 
. . - But what about the fruit down 
the peninsula? . . . Also what about 
those delegations of growers due to 
start today to drive to Washington 
. . . Are they driving, or taking the 
trains in order to be there ahead of 
the hearing on the code, or shipping 
agreement, on the 7th? ... Only 
four days ago sitting down in Win- 
ter Haven to talk to Senator A. D. 
(Tony) Young of Vero Beach... 
He then worrying considerably about 
the previous storm ... the one which 
touched up Cuba and passed to the 
southward of Florida . . . into the 
Gulf ... The same storm that today’s 
paper says is figured to strike the 
Texas coast between Corpus Christi 
and Brownsville today ... If that 
also touches up the Rio Grande Val- 
ley country it will sure be hard luck 
. .- The Rio Grande citrus belt just 
got through with one two weeks 
previously . . . Ernest McCarthy of 
Orlando just back from there re- 
ports that storm hit the citrus crop 
hard around Brownsville . . . But 
further inland the damage much 
lighter .. . Will not put a very heavy 
dent in the Texas crop... He also 
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IMPREHSSIONS 


By Frank Kay Anderson 


took a look at the Louisiana delta 
citrus crop south of New Orleans... 
Reports it will be about the same as 
last year .. . And that a freak 
freeze in the Spring hit the Alabama 
satsuma acreage near Mobile right 
in the bloom . . . Result no crop for 
this season . . . Gosh, what a gust 
that was just then! ... The Spanish 
moss crop hereabout is being laid 
low ... Quite a few trees down... 
But not nearly so many as would 
have had it been raining hard to 
soften the ground ... So far here- 
about this is a relative “dry” blow 
. . . If this sort of thing continues 
too long, John Snively’s call for a 
five-year citrus planting holiday may 
be out of place . . . But all credit 
to John for having the courage to 
stand right up and advocate what 
every thinking citrus man has been 
meditating upon for the last couple 
of years ... Well, it’s an ill wind 
indeed that blows a nurseryman no 
good . . . Bench warmer in Long- 
wood this morning suggested this 
weather is Henry Ford’s fault... 
no business holding out on the NRA 
. . . And Fred Schofield, the sweet 
singer of the pinewoods heads us off 
coming out of a Longwood store... 
Tries to pretend he is seriously ir- 
ritated by our mention of him in this 
column last month . . . Threatens to 
obtain a fly-swatter and eliminate 
this writer . . . We attempt to pla- 
cate him . . . Apologize that having 
been so busy we have had no time 
to mail him bill for that mention as 
advertising . . . Thoughts just now 
interrupted by the most humorous 
pastoral sight . . . a wet chicken 
navigating sidewise through the wind 

. If Merton Corey’s beautiful 
white suit gets wet today it won’t 
be hurt much... the coat must have 
been out of shape from Frank Senn’s 
tugging at it during the Winter Hav- 
en meeting on the first day of this 
month ... The more time Corey took 
up in excess of that allotted him the 
harder Frank Senn tugged . . . But 


the New York attorney’s mind was: 


so concentrated on his talk that he 
paid no heed . . . Probably never 
knew of the tugging ... until he took 
his coat off that night ,.. Wish we 
could do that , . , commit a speech 











to memory and then have it roll out 
of us like a phonograph . . . Corey 
delivered the same speech twice that 
day ... at Lakeland and at Winter 
Haven... practically word for word 
. « - commas, semi-colons and all... 
What was worrying Frank Senn as 
chairman at Winter Haven was the 
lack of a period . . . Friend Wife 
just reads us the news of the death 
in Winter Park of H. E. Cole...a 
fine fellow, and long connected with 
the Winter Park cold storage opera- 
tion and the Lake Charm Fruit Co. 
. . . Which reminds us also to re- 
cord here the recent passing at the 
age of 70 of our good friend A. B. 
McLean at his home near Bartow... 
one of those stalwart citizens who 
bulwark their communities . .. at 
one time very prominent in Polk 
county affairs ... Just then we 
thought something had happened 
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. . . but it was only a galvanized iron 
washtub accumulating mileage across 
the back yard ... Verbal report that 
Fred Davis, ex-general sales manager 
of the Exchange, next season will 
handle sales for the Lake Wales Cit- 
rus Growers Assn. .. . which recent- 
ly withdrew from the Exchange and 
will go it alone with its Crown Jewel 
brand ... no official confirmation of 
the report that we have seen as yet 
... W. B. (Bill) Terhune questions 
our use of the term “selvedge edge” 
last month . . . the dictionary proves 
him right .. . for once... Glad that 
Friend Wife didn’t catch that one 
. . » probably would have brought on 
stuff concerning writing within our 
field of knowledge . . . The Grape- 
fruit Growers Protective Assn... . 
and the Anti-Arsenic Spray Associa- 
tion . . . “go it husband, go it bear.” 
. . - Rumor that D. C. (Collins) Gil- 
lett of Tampa will be appointed 
“national coordinator” for the citrus 
program . .. Rumor that Merton L. 
Corey of New York will be appointed 
‘national coordinator” for the citrus 
program . - Rumor that Ward 
Klingensmith, Titusville grower, will 
be appointed “national coordinator” 
for the citrus program ... Rumor 
that Will Rogers of Beverly Hills will 
refuse job of “national coordinator” 
for the citrus program if offered to 
him . . . If citrus prices to consum- 
ers must be in tune with five year 
average 1909 to 1914, we’d like to 
see the actual average of those prices 


... We recall only that season 1913-: 


14 was one of worst market seasons 
prior to this past one . . . Senator J. 
J. (Jess) Parrish of Titusville con- 
firms . . . says remembers that year 
buying big crop— oranges for fifty 
cents and grapefruit for thirty cents 
- . - and lost his shirt or the trans- 
action . . . However thinks qome of 
the other years stipulated were good 
enough to balance up .. . Statis- 
ticians busy past few days working 
up actual figures . . . will be ready 
for Washington hearing on the 7th 
- - - Ralph Arrington’s gibe at the 
underpinning of one of our mutual 
friends . . . “Bee stung him on the 
leg and it swelled up horribly, in less 
than a half-hour his leg was as big 
as a hoe handle.” .. . And a Winter 
Haven grower’s pungent characteriza- 
tion of a certain figure in citrus cir- 
cles ... “a tree-ripened cream puff.” 
- - - Thought it was quieting down 
outside, but it was just our concen- 
tration upon this writing . .. Pub- 
lications, like trains, must conduct 
operations upon schedule . . . That 
chap H. G. Miller of Orlando used to 
speak eleven languages .. . but now 
speaks only nine . . . Starting out to 
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market the fruit from their own 
groves a few years back, he and his 
partners built up later to operate 
128 retail fruit stores in the North 

. and handle a lot of fruit in ad- 
dition to their own .. . but the 
trucks ended that . . . Eldridge Clapp 
of the Hiawasee Groves near Orlan- 
do ... wondering what the cod& will 
do to their operations . . . in recent 
years they have been operating retail 
stores in New York State... And 
Reed Curry of the Exchange won- 
dering how it will affect the satsuma 
growers in West Florida . . . whose 
packing facilities are quite different 
from those of South Florida ... And 
now we wonder about the Isle of 
Pines, which is Cuban and not U.S.A. 
territory . .. And who will tell 
Louisiana when to ship its 150 to 200 
carloads? . .. Still, in the language 
of the beloved, late Frank Skelly 

. “we are optimistic.” ... For 
Pete’s sake! . . . it sure is raining 
now ... regular hurricane stuff... 
Memory of an old darkey in Alta- 
monte Springs exulting this morning 

. storm might spoil white folks 
Labor Day programs . . . but work 
for the darkies cleaning up debris 
and trash . . . Tomorrow this will be 
over ... then go to Apopka and see 
Bill Goding . . . haven’t seen him 
since mention of his beautiful feet 
in these columns last month. . . will 
tomorrow be too soon after? ... 
Why do they charge us such a high 
premium for our life insurance?... 
Friend Wife inquires concerning our 
menu preferences for lunch . . . she 
says: “I am always open to sugges- 
tions, whether I take them or not.” 

- quite correct, we’d say, if we 
said anything . . . but we are keep- 
ing silent ...C. W. Parenthesis Joe 
Parenthesis Lyons of Tampa now 
looking well . . . most fully recov- 
ered, we’d say, from that small ill- 
ness ... J. W. Foley, the Winter 
Haven grower, listens so intently to 
what interests him that you can al- 
most hear him listening . . . Harry 
Papworth, the big orange grove and 
salt-water-taffy man of Sanford, all 
hit and bothered because we were 
absent from that Winter Haven meet- 
ing during the latter part while they 
were electing us to this and that... 
evidently doesn’t believe the absence- 
makes-the-heart-grow-fonder stuff .. . 
Finding out that the money Mr. Mab- 
son of Winter Haven, Davenport and 
way stations put into Florida orange 
groves a few years back largely came 
from profits from a Maryland hotel 
- » - Which he used to own where we 
stopped once . . . make us feel al- 
most a proprietary interest in the 
Mabson Groves... Guy Maxcy of 
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Sebring makes us feel oldish .. . 
announcing his childhood respect for 
the old Bartow Courier-Informant 

. which we once published ... 
but we are sure he means a period 
prior to our proprietorship . . . Yes, 
it’s his use of the word “respect”... 
Which reminds us to inquire, who 
hired that Englishman on our force? 
. . . for we note in another publica- 
tion of this company that Perry G. 
Wall was surprized . . . with a “z” 
mind you... Recess... back from 
lunch . . . and we feel better... 
still tooting along outside . . . but 
apparently the center of the storm 
has passed well southward of us... 
hope it wasn’t too hard on those folks 
nearest . . . On the fourteenth of 
August fourteen cars of Florida 
grapefruit sold in the New York 
auction ... and right then things got 


better, with an upward swing to 
prices . . . Incidentally it saved our 
bacon ... we had feared it was going 


to be necessary to continue predict- 
ing a better grapefruit market right 
into the ensuing season ... in order 
to prove correct ... This has been 
an overlapping of the seasons... 
Florence Villa shipped its last car on 
August 12... and on August 17 the 
AFG Maitland packing house shipped 
two cars of grapefruit . . . normally 
that house is closed tight after the 
middle of June... Shipments from 
one place or another right to the end 
of August . . . some good, old-crop 
fruit left for September shipment... 
And on September 2 Fort Myers 
opened the ball . . . by shipping two 
carloads of new trop grapefruit... 
J. J. Taylor, chief chemist inspection 
says this coming crop much further 
advanced in maturity than at same 
date last year . . . Orange County 
board of commissioners adopts reso- 
lution urging growers and packing 
houses to give preference to local 
residents in the matter of employ- 
ment ... better do it if at all pos- 
sible . . . word that there’s work to 
be had in Florida will bring an army 
of seekers on Florida this winter. . . 
and many undesirables . . . besides 
it is costing a lot to feed those al- 
ready here .. . Clock says 1:45 now, 
and the wind is harder than it was 
two hours ago . . . storm must be 
working northward in crossing the 
peninsula . .. Eating dinner in Frank 
Peirce’s Valdez Grill in Sanford a 
couple of weeks ago... and, of all 
things, in comes J. T. Miller . . . one 
time sage of Haines City and well 
known owner of Polk county citrus 
property ... now trying to make an 
honest living by turpentine opera- 
tions in Putnam county ... Frank 
(Continued on page 18) 
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look and see what RESULTS 





NACO Brand Fertilizers and 
NACONITE Formulas have 
produced THIS SEASON 


CITRUS 


Citrus Groves fertilized with 
ACO Brands* and the 
NACONITES* this year 
excel in: 
General tree condition 
High quality of fruit 
Yield per tree. 
Here is three-point superior- 
ity---the object of every fer- 
tilizing program. 


TRUCK 


Growers of truck crops who 
used NACO Brands* and 
NACONITE* Truck formu- 
las in 1933 have uniformly 
reported: 

Finer Quality 

Larger crops 

Better shipping qualities 

Lower production costs 
Here again is convincing 
evidence of how well adapt- 
ed NACO Brand* Fertiliz- 
ers and the NACONITE* 
formulas are to each speci- 
fied task. 








NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 


1424-1425 BARNETT BANK BUILDING 
jd JACKSONVILLE - - 


and You'll See What 
They WILL Do For You 
NEXT SEASON 


F you're looking for proofs of results before 
you make up your mind about your fertilizing 
program ..... go look at groves fertilized with 
NACO Brands’ and NACONITES*. Talk to 
men who used these fertilizers this year. They 
will enthusiastically confirm what your eyes tell 


you about NACO Brand * and NACONITE* 


results. : 


If you do not happen to know any grower 
in your neighborhood who used these Fertiliz- 
ers this year, write and we will have one of 
our field representatives show you the nearest 
grove. We want you to SEE FOR YOUR- 
SELF what results you can expect from 


NACO Brands’ and the NACONITES”. 


*All NACO Brand Fertilizers and NACONITE Formulas 
contain Genuine HUMBOLDT Guano---Nature’s Finest 
Fertilizer---which combines the unquestioned advantages 
of natural organics with remarkable lasting power in the soil. 
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Although thirty or more elements 
are known to exist in plants, only 
about half of this number have been 
shown to contribute to plant and 
animal life. Strange as it may seem, 
manganese, copper, boron, zinc and 
others have been known to occur in 
minute quantities in plants for more 
than a century. But it has been only 
within recent years that these ele- 
ments have been shown to influence 
or contribute to life processes. 

Due to the lack of refined methods 
of chemical analysis, the early plant 
physiologists concluded from numer- 
ous experiments, that only ten ele- 
ments were needed in the growth of 
plants. But as better methods and 
technic were developed, inestigvators 
were able to demonstrate that ele- 
ments other than the original ten 
were necessary for the growth and 
health of plant and animal life. The 
exact number of elements required by 
plants is not known at present. Cer- 
tainly there are more than ten; and 
many physiologists agree that man- 
ganese, boron, copper, chlorine, zinc 
and others contribute in some way to 
life processes. Since very small 
amounts of these elements are re- 
quired by plants, they are usually re- 
ferred to as rare elements in plant 
nutrition and fertilizer practices. 

While the functions of the rare ele- 
ments on life processes are not defi- 
nitely known, their presence seems to 
be indispensable. It is possible, and 
even probable, that all of the thirty 
or more present in the ash of plants 
contribute to some phase of plant or 
animal life. As yet investigators have 
not been able to satisfactorily mea- 
sure the role of most of them in 
plant and animal bodies. But in all 
probability further study and refine- 
ment of methods will result in in- 
creasing the number of essential ele- 
ments. 

The subject of rare elements in 
fertilizer practices is of particular 
interest to Florida agriculture, be- 
cause of the intense weathered condi- 
tions of most of her soils. Such con- 
ditions on sandy soils with continuous 
cropping programs presupposes a sys- 
tem of heavy fertilizer practices, It 
is needless to say that many of the 
soils of Florida are scarcely more 
than sand with small admixtures of 
organic matter. 

In the past, the fertilizer practices 
have consisted largely of natural 
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- Rare Elements In Fertilizer Practice 


By O. C. BRYAN, Professor of Soils University of Florida 





products such as farm manure, bone 
meal, guano, fish tankage, dried blood 
and other plant and animal prod- 
ucts, as well as kainit, Chilean salt- 
peter (Nitrate of Soda) and super- 
phosphate, all of which contain a va- 
riety of rare elements in addition to 
the ordinary plant nutrients. Where 
mixtures of these materials have 
been used in the fertilizer practice, 
the supply of rare elements have 
in most cases been taken care of, 
even on sandy soils void of the minor 
elements. But the supply of natural 
products such as farm manure, bone 
meal, tankage and the like, has not 
always been sufficient to meet the in- 
creased demands for nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash. Consequently 
new sources of fertilizer materials 
became a real necessity. Fortunately 
the advancements and discoveries in 
science have enabled the industries to 
produce available ammonia, phos- 
phoric acid and potash in much larg- 
er quantities and at less expense than 
could be supplied from natural plant 
and animal products. In fact the pos- 
sibilities in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer have been in excess of expecta- 
tions. To say the least, remarkable 
improvements have been made in the 
manufacture of fertilizer materials 
within the past two decades. 

One of the objectives of the fer- 
tilizer manufacturers has been to in- 
crease the percentage concentration 
of the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash in the final product. This was 
done with the idea of reducing cost 
of transportation and handling. Of 
course this was by no means the only 
aim of the fertilizer concerns. Along 
with the improvement of fertilizers 
has come a trend to purify as well as 
to exclude some of the accessory or 
rare elements from the final product. 
In the case of synthetic materials 
there is still less possibility of in- 
cluding the rare elements in the regu- 
lar process of manufacture. The re- 
duction of the amounts of these so- 
called minor elements, such as cop- 
per, manganese, magnesium, zinc and 
others, does not seem to reduce the 
fertilizer value of the materials on 
good soils, except in rare instances 
where calcium is deficient. Theoret- 
ically, however, continued use of the 
high grade and concentrated fer- 
tilizers on sandy soils would sooner 
or later result in a deficiency of the 
rare elements — manganese, zinc, 
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copper, etc. Florida soils (peninsula) 
would show deficiencies as readily as 
any soil in the country because of 
their sandy nature. But manganese 
deficiencies have been reported from 
several soils in other states (Rhode 
Island and North Carolina) more- 
over copper and zinc deficiencies 
have been reported outside of Flor- 
ida (zinc from California and copper 
from New York) and magnesium de- 
ficiency from the Carolinas. Al- 
though iodine has not been shown to 
stimulate plant growth, it is a well 
known fact that many food plants in 
the middle western states contain 
sufficient iodine to prevent goiter in 
man. 

Deficiencies of many fertilizer nu- 
trients in the soil result in a physio- 
logical condition of the plant not un- 
like some disease symptoms. In this 
connection it might be added that 
many plant diseases (as well as ani- 
mal diseases) develop in unhealthy 
plants or animals to start with, 
which are often the result of improp- 
er or insufficient food supply. Some 
of these ailments have been traced 
to insufficient amounts of copper, 
manganese, etc. Such is not the case 
with all plant diseases, however. But 
it is now known that certain “so- 
called” rusts are due to a deficiency 
of potash; Sand Drown of tobacco 
to a deficiency of magnesium; chlor- 
otic conditions to a deficiency of 
either iron, manganese, copper, zinc 
or other elements. Certain field ob- 
servations indicate that copper sul- 
fate will alleviate ammoniation and 
dieback of citrus. At least the grow- 
ers have been using it for this pur- 
pose for many years. Salt-sick of 
animals has been zecently demon- 
strated to be due to a deficiency of 
iron and copper. It is well known that 
Goiter in man is due to a deficiency 
of Iodine in the diet so it would seem 
plausible to assume that other plant 
and animal diseases could be con- 
trolled by proper fertilizer prac- 
tices. It is generally accepted that 
healthy plants and animals resist the 
entrance of many disease forming 
organisms. This does not seem to be 
true for all organisms. However, 
such an assumption appears to be 
worthy of study and further investi- 
gation. To protect an unhealthy plant 
or animal is well for immediate relief, 
but in the long run a cure should be 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Fastest Selling || Use Florida Peat 
Oil Emulsion Humus Io Plant 
FICO-60 Young Citrus 


Because best adapted to Compost it with 400 Ibs. of 
FLORIDA conditions. goat manure to ton. 


Put 50 Tbs. into each tree 











17 years old, now selling 







more largely than ever. planting hole. 

Original formula un- Then watch the remarkable 
changed, the best yet de- speed of growth. 

vised. 





Holds moisture and fertiliz- 
er for trees’ use. 





Needs no casein, whaleoil 
soap or other addition. 






Overcomes “poor spots” in 


Works in hard or soft water making a grove. 


equally satisfactorily. 


No deterioration, carry over Shows a quick profit 
from season to season. through speed of action. 








Emulsifies easily and then A single bale or a trainload, 
STAYS emulsified. to suit your needs. 










Makes scale and whitefly Free from grass and weed 
control practical and profit- seed — seasoned, standard- 
able. : | ized. 





Florida Insecticide Co. Florida Humus Company 
Apopka Florida Zellwood Florida 
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Increased Producer’s Return Is Goal Of Market 


Aiming to increase returns to pro- 
ducers of perishable fruits and vege- 
tables, nut crops, beans, potatoes, 
poultry and eggs, and a large num- 
ber of miscellaneous farm products, 
by adjusting market supplies to ef- 
fective demand, the special crops 
section of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration is formulating a 
series of marketing agreements cov- 
ering these various industries. 

In the fruit and vegetable field, 
the need for adjusting supply to de- 
mand has long been recognized and 
various attempts have been made, by 
cooperative marketing organizations 
and others, to meet it. Clearing house 
and “voluntary pro-rata” plans have 
been tried in a number of States. 
During seasons of surplus production, 
these have been utilized to limit the 
flow of supply to market. Shipments 
have been pro-rated among the va- 
rious shippers, who in turn have pro- 
rated salable quantities among the 
various growers for whom they mar- 
ket. In some instances, these plans 
have received wide support, with as 
many as 80 or 90 per cent of the 
growers of a given commodity par- 
ticipating in them. But they have 
had the serious weakness of permit- 
ting growers and shippers who do 
not participate, to profit by the 
action of those who do. This tends 
to cause participants to become dis- 
satisfied and to break down the whole 
arrangement. 

Attempts have been made to bol- 
ster up this weakness by State pro- 
rata laws. Such a law was recently 
enacted in California. Sponsors of 
these laws have recognized that they 
could be really effective only in the 
few instances where a single State 
controlled the entire supply during 
the marketing season. 

The passage of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act by Congress opened 
the way to make pro-rata plans fully 
effective. Those portions of the Act 
providing for marketing agreements 
covering the various agricultural 
commodities and the licensing of all 
the dealers or processors handling 
these commodities made it possible 
to foree the non-cooperating minori- 
ties into line and thus bring about 
complete unanimity of action. Since 
fruits and vegetables are not in- 
cluded as “basic agricultural com- 
modities” under the Act, funds for 
production control plans cannot be 


Agreements 


obtained through any processing tax, 
and the only method by which sup- 
ply can be controlled is through the 
marketing agreements and licensing. 

The first marketing agreement of 
this kind to be put in effect was that 
which covered the California cling 
peach industry. This agreement, 
which assures growers $20 a ton, or 
its equivalent, for their entire No. 1 
crop, was signed by nearly 40 can- 
ning companies representing more 
than 80 percent of the volume of the 
peach pack. Licensing of all the can- 
ning companies handling the cling 
peach crop was a provision of the 
agreement. 

Several other agreements are now 
being formulated. One deals with 
California deciduous tree fruits; an- 
other with apples and other tree 
fruits produced in Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Montana; a third with 
California Tokay grapes; and others 
with the citrus industry of Califor- 
nia, Arizona, Texas, Florida and 
Puerto Rico. 

Each agreement is intended to set 
up machinery for the operation of 
proration plans under official super- 
vision, with equitable treatment of 
the shippers and growers in the sev- 
eral shipping districts, so that all 
will contribute to the success of the 
plan by withholding a portion of 
their shipments when necessary. The 
citrus agreement provides for a nat- 
ional stabilization plan, through the 
creation of two national citrus 
stabilization committees — one for 
oranges and one for grapefruit. This 
plan is intended, in seasons of exces- 
sive production, to make possible the 
limitation of total volume of supply 
going into market channels in the 
United States and Canada, and the 
pro-ration of this supply in an equit- 
able manner Xmong the various pro- 
duction areas. 

In general, the aim is to complete 
a series of marketing agreements, so 
framed and so coordinated as to 
bring order out of disorder in the 
production and marketing of fruits, 
vegetables, nuts and other products. 
These agreements, integrated into a 
component whole, would, in the first 
place, prevent seasonal surplus from 
demoralizing the market; second, 
level out the flow of supply to mar- 
ket during the producing season; and 
third, coordinate shipments so as to 
keep them rolling toward the various 


terminal markets as fast as, and no 
faster than, needed. 

The benefits to the producer in the 
way of increased prices from such 
a coordinated system promise to be 
large. The costs of packing, trans- 
portation and marketing are virtual- 
ly fixed charges, and unless the sell- 
ing price exceeds this amount the 
grower gets nothing. Therefore a 
small increase in the selling price in 
the market may result in a substan- 
tial increase to the grower. This in- 
crease even if passed on to the con- 
sumer in full, would mean only a 
small percentage increase in the re- 
tail price. 

Actually, important benefits are 
promised for the consumer also, in a 
well-integrated marketing system, 
assuring an adequate supply and, so 
far as possible, preventing the alter- 
nate gluts and shortages such as now 
frequently occur. 


CITRUS TREES NEED 
NITROGEN FOLLOWING 
STORMS AND RAINS 


Gainesville, Fla. — Citrus trees 
which have been damaged by the re- 
cent storm and heavy rains should be 
given an application of quickly avail- 
able nitrate fertilizer at once, says 
E. F. DeBusk, extension citriculturist. 
He says this is necessary because a 
large part of the available nitrogen 
in the soil has been leached by the 
heavy rains, and the injured trees 
need quickly available plant food to 
enable them to stage a quick come- 
back to good condition. He suggests 
the application of such fertilizer as 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
calcium nitrate, calurea or similar 
material. 

Mr. DeBusk says that fruit blown 
off by the winds may be left where 
it falls. No injurious effect to the 
trees need be feared from leaving the 
fruit in the grove, he says. In fact, 
he says, it has a value of about 5 
cents a box as plant food, and an 
additional value on account of it be- 
ing vegetable matter. 

In trees where part of the foliage 
was whipped off by the storm, and 
the branches were badly broken and 
bruised, pruning should be deferred 
until the extent to which the twigs 
and limbs have been killed back can 
be determined. 
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RARE EEMENTS IN 
FERTILIZER PRACTICE 
(Continued from page 14) 
the aim of the true scientist, 
Considering all the facts involved 
{t would be reasonable to assume that 
continued use of the high grade and 
synthetic fertilizers on sandy soils 
would result in a deficiency of the 
rare elements in these soils. Theoret- 
ically this would be true for most 
Florida soils. However there is no 
positive way of telling what will oc- 
cur, even on sandy soils, except by 
trial on the soil in question. 
It is very difficult to foretell the 
value of a discovery to society and 
industry. One improvement leads to 
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another. The development and tmaiii- 
facture of synthetic and high grade 
fertilizers has stitiulated a gitéat 
deal of interest and study concerning 
the role of minor elements in plant 
life. This no doubt will result in very 
valuable contributions to the subject 
of plant nutrition, animal nutrition 
and even health and disease prob- 
lems. This is an age of experimenting 
even in agricultural science, of 
which plant and animal life processes 
are the most important. It is very 
probable that the study of rare ele- 
ments in connection with the syn- 
thetic fertilizers will also result in a 
better understanding of soil deficien- 
cies and a direct and economical ap- 
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plication of rare eletients to the soil. 
Efficiency of production and economy 
of cost will be important determining 
factors. Additional research will be 
necessary. The future will tell wheth- 
er or not such can be done. 


The Kansas Experiment Station, 
Alabama Experiment Station and 
various other experiment stations 
have conducted experiments with 
grinding hays and roughages as com- 
pared with feeding them unground. 
The results show very little differ- 
ence. In fact the increased results 
do not pay the cost of grinding. 


Borax Treating Before 
Coloring Equipment 


Provides better control over 


Stem End Rot and 
Blue Mold Decay 


Careful grading reduces col- 


oring time and 
plant capacity 


increases 


The purpose of this equipment is to give the fruit 
a borax bath before coloring. Experiments made 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture show that 
stem end rot and blue mold decay are greatly re- 
duced if this treatment is given before the fruit 
goes into the coloring room. 

In addition to the borax tank with heating coil to 
provide proper conditions for the borax bath, our 
equipment includes a short transverse washer and 
short grading belt, the advantages of which are 
easily seen. While the washer is not expected to 
do a thorough washing job, it removes most of the 
dirt, gives the borax a better chance to reach all 


parts of the fruit and is cleaned enough so the 
graders can grade the fruit into “green”, “partly 
green” and “ripe”. In this way excessive coloring 
time on partly colored fruit is avoided and the 
capacity of your coloring rooms materially in- 
creased thereby. 

Experiments also show that humidity in the color- 
ing- room may be kept high to prevent wilt and 
that such high humidity is not detrimental because 
neither stem end rot nor blue mold decay will de- 
velop in the presence of borax and in this treat- 
ment the borax is left on the fruit as it passes into 
the coloring rooms. 


May we have the privilege of talking the matter over with you? 


FLORIDA CITRUS MACHINERY COMPANY 


Division Food Machinery Corp. 


B. C. Skinner, Pres. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 12) 
Peirce, formerly of Bartow, comes 
over to our table and we have a 
three-way reunion ... A meeting in 
Orlando with Chester Merrell of 
Leesburg and Plymouth . .. and we 
are in wonderful agreement con- 
cerning a number of things in cit- 
rus ... Gus Hall of Tildenville, 
Louis Hakes of Orlando, Bob Carl- 
ton of Plymouth and a couple of 
others invading an Orlando restaur- 
ant just before closing time . . . and 
worried whether they’ll be fed or 
not ... . Bruce Floyd of: Florence 
Villa looking better than he has 
looked in a long time . . . Senators 
J. J. Parrish of Titusville and Walter 
W. Rose of Orlando start talking cit- 
rus topics with us . . . both are big 
growers . . . then they start fighting 
the Battle of the Legislature over 
again ... and we are cast in a listen- 
ing part ... yeah, we can listen... 
but we don’t like to... Our personal 
nomination for one of the most capa- 
ble “fruit men” in Florida— Miss 
Sophie Grundler ... of S. J. Sligh 
& Co., Orlando . .. A chance meet- 
ing with Stuart Edwards . . . who 
advises that his father, William Ed- 
wards, will retutn to Florida right 
after Labor Day from New York... 
where recently he underwent a seri- 
ious operation . . . but is now in fine 
shape .. . Sol Wittenstein of Orlando 
packing his car for driving to Wash- 
ington and New York ... and doesn’t 
even turn a hair when we slip in a 
pork sandwich . . . Active advent into 
citrus stir of Marshall Edwards of 
Bartow gives us now three Edwardses 
prominent in citrus . . . William, L. 
C. (Mark), and Marshall Edwards 
-.. and they are in no way connected 
nor related . . . Whether you like it 
or not, that A. R. Sandlin person of 
Leesburg has the courage of his con- 
victions . . . Erle Wirt has been 
moved up in responsibility in his new 
connection with the Federal Land 
Bank of Columbia ... just what 

could have been expected... 

C. D. (Charley) Kime, Jim David- 
son, Colin Gunn and a number of 
others well known in citrus circles 
now also in the Columbia land bank’s 
employ here . . . Storm seems to be 
quieting a bit now . . . Lorenzo Wil- 
son new state head of unemployment 
relief . . . but those hungry looking 
folks forming the line to left are not 
waiting for flour . . . they’re Demo- 
cratic applicants for postmasterships 
.- » Wish we could pass a civil service 
examination - maybe then we 
could get us a paying job... we are 
always getting the non-paying ones 
» « - Wrote a line last month about 
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W. R. Briggs being stationed in Col- 
umbia county . . . then bumped into 
him in Orlando . . . in the process 
of transferring himself to the land 
bank appraisal forces .. . Wind has 
now, at 3:30, worked southward al- 
most to Southeast . . . indicating the 
storm center has moved over toward 
the West Coast . .. Cracker rule of 
thumb for checking up on hurricanes: 
. . . face the direction from which 
main cloud movement is coming, raise 
right arm and hand straight from 
shoulder . . . and you'll then be 
pointing straight at the center of the 
storm ... it is scientifically correct, 
too . . . Hurricanes cover an area 
from one hundred to six hundred 
miles across . . . revolving counter- 
clockwise rapidly around a small- 
frequently dead calm- center... 
the whole moving forward ... in 
wide, shifting curves ... at from 
eight to eighteen miles an hour... 
Few people like them . . . but they’re 
not nearly so destructive as the 
West’s quick-thrusting tornadoes... 
Key West’s rule for hurricanes is to 
get indoors and stay indoors... in 
a building safe from the high water 
which pushes up ahead of the wind 
... to batten up tight the side of the 
building against which the wind 
comes ... and to open a window or 
two on the lee side . . . shifting this 
arrangement as the wind shifts... 
Key West has had a lot of hurricanes 

. and never a life has been lost 
there from one ... Enough of this 
. . « Now, to try to get it into the 
mail to Tampa. 


THE HEALTH VALUE 
OF CITRUS FRUITS 





(Continued from last month) 





A number of investigators have 
studied the influence of vitamin C 
on teeth and it is generally agreed 
that the antiscorbutic vitamin has a 
definite influence on the structure 
and preservation of teeth. 


Vitamin A is present in significant 
quantities in oranges, both in the 
peel and in the juice. Grapefruit 
contains practically no vitamin A in 
the juice or in the rind. Both the 
orange and graepfruit contain con- 
siderable amounts of vitamin B. 

Fruits contribute to the diet signi- 
ficant quantities of mineral elements 
which are necessary for the growth 
of the skeletal parts of the body. 
Mineral elements also play an impor- 
tant role in the proper physiological 
functioning of many of the body tis- 
sues and organs. 

Another important though less ap 





preciated dietetic value of oranges 
and grapefruit, consists in their con- 
tent of basic mineral elements. In 
health the tissues of the body are 
slightly alkaline and a condition of 
what is called alkaline reserve is 
maintained. A slight departure from 
this condition to the acid side causes 
serious consequences. Althou oran- 
ges and grapefruit taste sour and 
contain certain organic acids, they 
yield products when burned in the 
body which are strongly alkaline and 
are therefore, alkali-forming foods, 
This is because they contain certain 
basic mineral elements such as po- 
tassium, magnesium and calcium in 
excess over the acid-forming ele- 
ments. 

Oranges are particularly valuable 
as an alkali-forming food, both be- 
cause they possess a preponderance 
of alkali-forming oyer acid-forming 
constituents and also because of their 
availability at all seasons, their palat- 
ability and their tolerance by persons 
having weak digestive powers. For 
these reasons orange juice is fre- 
quently prescribed for infants and 
invalids when the need of increased 
alkalinity in the system is indicated. 

Both science and human experi- 
ence have proven the dietetic value 
of citrus fruits. Let us continue to 
profit from this lesson and enjoy in 
full measure Nature’s bountiful and 
delightful gift, the orange and grape- 
fruit. 


The dairy cow helps stabilize agri- 
culture in any community. The milk 
and milk products make up 30% of 
the family’s food supply. This sur- 
plus food product has a cash value 
12 months in the year. 
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& Citrus Heater 
It Kilts Frost at little Cost 


MILLIONS 
cAve in Use... 


Write for 
Descriptive Matter 


RIVERSIDE SHEET METAL WORKS, ING. 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


D. V. Webb — _ Sales Agent 
61 W. Jefferson St., Orlando, Florida 
Stock of Heaters Now 
On Hand at Orlando 
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~ The New Deal 
Demands Quality 


ESTERDAY, today and tomorrow — 

, quality fruit always pays! It is easy 

to dispose of at top prices. Buyers, 

shippers and exchanges are eager to handle 

quality fruit because it brings satisfactory 

returns to the grower and increases the 
demand for Florida fruit. 


With steps being taken to eliminate culls 
and low-grade fruit and obtain a better 
market and a better price for the top 
grades, quality takes on new importance. 
The individual grower should keep his 
trees in step with the times by keeping 
them. in condition to produce high-quality 
fruit year after year. 


Fertilizer has a big effect on fruit quality 
and N. V. Sulphate of Potash is the quality- 
producing element in citrus fertilizer. 
Start now to maintain and improve your 
quality. Use a liberal fall application of 


fertilizer well-balanced with 10% potash, 
derived from N. V. Sulphate of Potash. 


N. V. Sulphate of Potash develops the 
proper growth and texture and finishes 
your fruit into the top grade. It not only 
increases the quality and value of your 
present crop, it also paves the way for 
larger future crops by increasing bearing 
surfaces and storing food materials for 
fruit bud differentiation. 


Balanced fertilizer means. balanced 
trees which produce regular crops of high- 
quality fruit. The grower who keeps his 
fruit in the top grade is the grower who 
will benefit most in “The New Deal’. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., INC. 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


J. L. Baskin, Representative, P. O. Box 1051 
Orlando, Fla. 
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Citrus fruits remove trom the soil more 
potash than both nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid combined. 


Nitrogen produces volume. phosphoric 
acid maturity, but potash adds the quality 
that gets the best prices. All three are de- 


manded in a well-balanced fertilizer to keep 
up the producing power of your grove. 


Potash 1s the quality-preducmg element 
in your fertiuhzer. It develops smooth 
tissues, fine grain, heavy sugar content and 
Causes your trust to put on excellent finish. 
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GROWERS WANT FACTS 

nee BOT FADS 

(Continued from page 5) 

ery part of a practice, and the spend- 
ing of every dollar, so as to make it 
fit into the general picture of a long 
time profitable production and not 
necessarily the cheapest production. 
In other words economy in agricul- 
tural management rests not so much 
upon reducing the absolute amount 
of the expenses of production, as 
upon the wiser course of so spending 
and so doing as to increase the yield 
of desirable and salable products, 
and in doing this regularly and con- 
sistently. 

Unfortunately in the past few sea- 
sons this ‘“Buga-boo” has_ been 
hurled at growers by so many peo- 
ple, so often, that their production 
practices, in many instances, have be- 
come lopsided and consequently the 
results have been everything but sat- 
isfactory. 

Some growers would be concerned 
only with reduction in fertilizer costs, 
others in cultivation and irrigation, 
while others would concentrate on 
their spraying and dusting operations, 
and still others on something else. 
Temporarily they seemed to forget 
that there was a proper emphasis to 
be placed on all of their operations, 
and that only when this was done 
would they get satisfactory results. 
It is not necessary to go into lengthy 
detail as to specific cases in this 
connection, but one single case might 
be mentioned as being representative 
and typical. Naturally no names can 
be cited. 

A large firm of fruit and produce 
brokers who have had a successful 
business in their family for over 
fifty years have owned for many 
years some very splendid citrus 
groves in Florida. About four seasons 
ago their grove superintendent con- 
tracted a severe case of “Cost of 
Production Fever’. In all sincerity 
he junked the system of production 
practice that had been followed suc- 
cessfully for a long period of time, 
and started plunging here and there 
in his effort to get the cost per box 
down to the irreducible minimum. 
He accomplished this rather quickly, 
and the first year profits were highly 
satisfactory. The second year things 


GES ee ORE 
Detailed Soil Analysis and Interpre- 


tations, Estimation of Plant Food Re- 
quirements and Soil Toxins. 
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SOIL LABORATORY 
Frostproof, Fla. 
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didn’t go so well and the third sea- 
son everything seemed to be wrong. 
The owners came down and went 
over affairs thoroughly with him, and 
very quickly saw what had been hap- 
pening, with the result that they in- 
structed him to forget the idea that 
“Cost”? was the only point that they 
were concerned with. They told him 
very frankly that in their long years 
of experience in selling fruit, that 
quality products could almost always 
be moved to advantage, but that it 
required a very exceptional season 
to make a profit out of ordinary fruit. 

As to his grove practices and ex- 
penses, they gave him very clear in- 
structions and authority, to do ev- 
erything that was necessary to keep 
the grove in the best of producing 
condition, and to enable him to ship 
to them crops of fruit that could be 
sold to advantage, and that would re- 
turn them a satisfactory profit on 
their investment and cost of opera- 
tion. 

As a result, this party is not trying 
to buy the cheapest of materials, or 
to do with the least amount of work 
without regard to results, but is co- 
ordinating all of his grove practices 
and at the same time not wasting a 
thin dime. The results are outstand- 
ing. 

This Business of Being Technical 

From several directions growers 
and farmers have been bombarded 
with a lot of high-sounding, and so- 
called technical phraseology that has 
meant little, but has caused much 
confusion. 

Most frequently this “high-fal- 
lutin” talk has not been necessary, 
nor proper, and has not been under- 
stood either by the growers or by the 
sources from which it emanated. . 

With all the other requirements of 
being a practical grower, it is pure 
folly to assume that he could be a 
chemist, soil specialist, bacteriologist, 
and technologist in half a dozen more 
lines that are each one as highly 
specialized as the grower’s business 
is. This matter of talking “Parts per 
million” to a grower whose only use 
of the word “Million” is in connec- 
tion with his many troubles and 
things he has to do to earn a living, 
is usually “bunk’’. 

It is of course true that in growing 
plants in “water cultures” where so- 
lutions of various plant foods are 
used, the amounts can be controlled 
and studied accurately in “parts per 
million”, but due to the complex 
nature of the soil, and various un- 
known and uncontrollable factors, in 
field work, it is not possible to com- 
pute quantities of various plant foods 
needed on the basis of water culture 
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results with any great degree of ac- 
curacy. Due. to the fact that there 
are no uncontrollable interferences, 
or complexes, in solution work, it 
provides a very valuable means of 
establishing certain facts. The neces- 
sity or non-necessity of any single 
plant food can be thus determined, 
also “Symptoms” of deficiencies or 
excesses of any plant food, and in a 
very general way, the amounts of 
the various plant foods required 
which serve as a valuable guide in 
field trials. 

It isn’t that a grower hasn’t just 
as many capabilities as a scientist, or 
anything of the kind; it is simply the 
fact that a grower is primarily, and 
must be, practical in his nature, and 
has no reason for attempting to be 
all of these other things too. He is 
properly used to the phraseology per- 
taining to his farming and grove op- 
erations. He speaks in descriptive 
terms such as pounds per tree, 
pounds per acre, tons for his grove; 
pounds of dust, pounds or gallons 
per hundred gallons of spray mix- 
ture, or gallons per spray tank, ete. 
He has a right to properly expect 
public and commercial research and 
scientific workers, and commercial 
agencies that sell him his needs, to 
do all the technical and scientific 
work necessary to make available for 
him the best and most efficient and 
most profitable mixtures or materials 
or products that he buys. That is 
“their” business and not “his’’. 

In this connection it is to the ever- 
lasting credit of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station, and its capable staff, 
that they are making their recom- 
mendations to growers and farmers 
in a most practical manner. It is of 
course true that they have to do a 
great deal of highly scientific and 
technical work to arrive at cetrain 
facts, but they realize that the scien- 
tific phraseology within itself is not 
what grows good crops of fruits or 
vegetables but rather the practical 
form in which the results of scientific 
investigation is finally put, or manu- 
factured, and made available to farm- 
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ers and growers for field or grove 
use. 

For some reason such practice 
seems to have centered very largely 
around the subjects of fertilization 
and soils. It is rarely ever heard in 
connection with the fungicides and 
insecticides that growers and farmers 
currently use. If one were so minded, 
he could address a group of growers 
on insecticides and fungicides and 
use a string of words a mile long that 
the research worker would under- 
stand, but which would be meaning- 
less to the growers. 


When a person buys groceries and 
necessities of life, he is not con- 
cerned with the technicalities in the 
makeup of a loaf of bread or a 
pound of meat, or a bottle of milk, 
or a bunch of vegetables; if he were 
the wrappers sometimes would not 
be large enough to hold the technical 
terms and formulas applying to each 
individual item. Also if you went into 
this detail with your daily food, you 
would probably get a first class case 
of indigestion before you finished 
your meal, wondering and worrying 
about the intricate chemical nature 
of the things you were eating and 
what would probably happen inside 
of you. Further, you would lose con- 
fidence in your own ability to prop- 
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erly feed yourself. 

When a person becomes ill from 
any cause, they either call in a doc- 
tor, or take some remedy that is 
standard for use with that particular 
ailment. They do not go to a meet- 
ing. of doctors, to hear a lecture on 
medicine or surgery, nor do they buy 
two or three professional books such 
as you would find on the shelves of 
any up-to-date physician or surgeon. 
For that matter when your doctor 
examines you he doesn’t go into a 
trance and try to spell bind you with 
a string of words as long as your 
arm, but simply tells you that you 
have the measles, or your tonsils are 
enlarged, or that you have some oth- 
er ailment which you understand. 

Following his diagnosis of your ail- 
ment, he may write a prescription 
for you to take to the pharmacist. 
You cannot read the words and 
signs on this prescription the chances 
are, but the doctor understands them 
and so does the pharmacist. What you 
get is a bottle with directions on it 
for use of its contents, or a box of 
pills saying “Take one at nine, one 
at ten and salts in the morning’’. 
The point is that you make no pre- 
tense at having the technical and 
medical knowledge that is necessary 
for the doctor and pharmacist to 
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properly diagnose and treat your ill- 
ness, but you do know that you had 
some trouble, your physician diag- 
nosed it properly, prescribed certain 
treatment, and the results were sat- 
factory. In many instances you will 
also be told that your trouble was 
brought on by lack of exercise, im- 
proper diet, undue exposure or some 
other violation of simple fundament- 
als. Those are the simple: facts in 
the case. 
Such Fads Are Now Passing 

Agricultural producers have al- 
ready ‘‘washed up” these two fads; 
and have determinedly settled down 
to the fundamentals of their busi- 
ness. They are constantly on the 
lookout for improvements, better 
practices, and anything that will go 
towards making their business more 
successful. This is evidenced by their 
interest in mineral supplements and 
mixtures, as have been brought out 
by some of the leading fertilizer com- 
panies, and on which subject the 
Florida Experiment Station has done, 
and is doing, such great work. At 
the same time, they know better than 
anyone else that their business is 
farming or fruit growing or whatnot, 
and they are sticking primarily to 
that. Continuously they are keeping 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Florida Citrus Grower and Shipper 
Urges Greater Home Consumption 


In a recent interview in the Tam- 
pa Morning Tribune, Mr. R. B. Wool- 
folk, vice-president of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc., urged an expan- 
sion of Florida consumption of Flor- 
ida citrus fruits through an intensive 
advertising campaign in Florida pub- 
lications. The American Fruit Grow- 
ers Inc. is one of the heaviest ad- 
vertisers of its own brand of citrus 
fruits, but Mr. Woolfolk believes that 
brand advertising should be supple- 
mented by commodity advertising in 
which all citrus interests should join, 
and that a good portion of such ad- 
vertising should be done in Florida 
publications. Mr. Woolfolk’s inter- 
view in the Tribune is printed below: 


“Overlooking Great Opportunity” 

“Our people have been overlook- 
ing a great opportunity, right at our 
door, in that we fail to make the best 
possible use ourselves of our own cit- 
rus fruits and neglect at the same 
time to convince millions of tourists 
to do otherwise,” Mr. Woolfolk add- 
ed. 

“Next to our sunshine nothing we 
can offer our visitors is of as much 
benefit as the consistent daily use of 
our fruits and our fruit juices. The 
combination—citrus and sunshine— 
is unbeatable.” 

Advertise Throughout State 

“If we had available a general fund 
of say $500,000 for advertising cit- 
rus this year, and in my opinion we 
should have, I feel that a good slice 
of it, possibly $50,000 or more, would 
be money well spent in a carefully 
planned educational program through 
the medium of our Florida newspa- 
pers for the purpose just mentioned. 

“It would be a good education for 
our own people as well as our visitors, 
and we who live here in Florida per- 
manently and who grow these fruits 
should show our faith by our works 
and actively back up such an effort 
by a good example in our own hab- 
its. 

“And this not only in the home. 
Our citrus fruit juices should be the 
most popular soft drink everywhere 
in Florida and the people of Florida 
can and should make them so. Noth- 
ing else that I know of so refreshes 
and vitalizes in the middle of the day 
or in the afternoon as a full-sized 
glass of really good orange or grape- 
fruit juice. 

“Results Astonishing” 
“With the interested and consistent 


cooperation of the soft drink stands, 


the hotels and restaurants, which I 
am confident could be promptly en- 
listed in support of an adequate and 
proper general effort along these 
lines, in the matter of preparing and 
dispensing these fruit juices in an 
attractive way, the maintenance of 
attractive displays of the fruits them- 
selves, and insuring that in every in- 
stance the customer would actually 
receive a really rich, fine drink made 
from fully and naturally matured 
fruits, the results would probably be 
astonishing. 

Stressing the health value of citrus 
products, Mr. Woolfolk said Florida 
growers and shippers should not ex- 
pect doctors, dentists and dietitians 
to do all the work of educating the 
public along these lines. 


“Acres of Diamonds” 


“T should like to see a widespread, 
truly educational campaign promptly 
undertaken for this purpose, backed 
by the entire citrus industry of Flor- 
ida,” he added. 

“In my view, such general publici- 
ty effort as I refer. to should be look- 
ed upon in a different way from the 
ordinary concept of an advertising 
campaign. It should be an earnest, 
carefully planned, truly educational 
program—not a mere series of adver- 
tisements urging people blindly to 
use our products but a presentation in 
understandable, truthful and attrac- 
tive form of all the reasons why they 
should want to do so, including the 
desirability of competent medical or 
other expert guidance for best re- 
sults under specific individual condi- 
tions that might exist. 

“Neither extravagant statements 
nor fantastic reasoning would be 
needed nor justified either in order 
to maintain the interest or to pro- 
duce the results desired, for with the 
merits of these fruits as a basis for 
discussion, the simple truth if well 
told would afford the most interest- 
ing and attractive advertising copy 
conceivable. 

“But again I say that while de- 
veloping to the fullest the possibili- 
ties of distant markets, important as 
that is, let us not be guilty of. over- 
looking the ‘acres of diamonds’ in 
our own home field.”’ 


Shrinkage of fabrics is reduced to 
a minimum by washing them in luke- 
warm water and drying them rapid- 
ly but not in direct heat. 
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A CORRECTION 


Wholly without intent, The Citrus 
Industry last month credited “Bre. 
vard” county with the citrus trees 
growing in the orange grove at “The 
Century of Progress Exposition” at 
Chicago. Very naturally, the citizens 
of “Broward” county made objection 
to this statement, and we gladly pub- 
lish the following letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Fort Lauderdale Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and extend our re- 
grets for the unintentional error in 
the original article: 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
August 23, 1933 
Executive Office, 
The Citrus Industry, 
312-313 Wallace S. Building, 
Tampa, Florida. 
Gentlemen: 

We have just received the August 
number of “The Citrus Industry” 
and wish to compliment you on the 
story regarding the Florida Citrus 
Fruits at the Century of Progress. 

We do wish to call your attention, 
however, to your article regarding 
“Broward County Day’’. All goes well 
until you state the orange trees in 
the grove come from “Brevard” 
County, instead of BROWARD coun- 
ty. You surely put a crimp in the 
good you tried to do us. 

This happens so often that we be- 
lieve Editors and compositors as well 
as proof readers need to study the 
various counties of the state and to 
learn there is both a Brevard and 
Broward and make an effort to write 
it correctly. 

If you can have this error correc- 
ted in the next issue of the Citrus 
Industry, it will be greatly appreciat- 
ed. 

Yours very truly, 

FORT LAUDERDALE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 
H. E. ORR, Secretary. 


In writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 


‘FOR SALE 


Lists of Florida Citrus Growers 
compiled from recent survey 
of groves, arranged by counties. 
Name, address, acreage and le- 
gal description. 

Also list wealthy residents of 
Florida. 


W. L. Lamar 


P. O. Box 333 
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Heavy Storm Loss 
Sustained By Citrus 


Citrus growers of Florida sustained 
heavy loss as a result of the Labor 
Day hurricane which visited the East 
Coast and certain sections of the 
Ridge. On the following day, the cit- 
rus growers of Texas sustained an 
even greater loss from a hurricane 
which entered the state at Browns- 
ville and wrought its greatest havoc 
at Harlingen and San Benito. 

Best posted citrus authorities place 
the damage to Florida grapefruit at 
between twenty-five and thirty per 
cent of the crop. Loss to oranges is 
estimated as in the neighborhood of 
ten per cent. Greatest loss was suffer- 
ed by growers in the Central East 
Coast region, the Indian River sec- 
tion being among the worst suffer- 
ers from the storm. Next in amount 
of damage suffered was the Ridge 
section of Polk and Highlands coun- 
ties. Orange, Lake and Hernando 
counties sustained heavy loss. Coun- 
ties of the West Coast such as Lee, 
Manatee, Sarasota and Pinellas 
-suffered comparatively little. 

In Texas, it is estimated that fully 
eighty per cent of the grapefruit crop 
was lost, while some authorities place 
the loss as high as ninety per cent. 
In some sections, too, the trees were 
severely damaged. The loss to grow- 
ers of Texas on fruit alone is esti- 
. mated at not less than $5,000,000, 
while the loss to trees is as yet un- 
known. The havoc wrought in the 
Texas field will practically eliminate 
that state as an important factor in 
the marketing of the present season’s 
crop, as most of the fruit of that 
state will be consumed within.the bor- 
ders of the state. 

With the Texas crop practically 
eliminated, and with the Florida crop 
reduced by at least one-fourth, the 
crop remaining should be marketed 
at a profitable figure, particularly as 
the purchasing power of the consum- 
ing public is constantly on the up- 
grade. So great was the loss to the 
Texas crop that that state has been 
eliminated from the provisions of the 
national citrus code for the present 
season, it being felt that shipments 
of grapefruit from that state would 
be negligible and that prorating of 
shipments would be entirely unnec- 
essary. 


The Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has issued a total of 
263 bulletins in the 45 years of its 
existence. Its bulletins are distribut- 
ed free to residents of Flerida. 
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R. H. Rice tells: 
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Comparative Tests 


Prove the Superiority of Your Product 





HERE IS A LETTER--an interesting and 
revealing one--from a consistent user of 
Armour’s BIG CROP Fertilizers. The 
writer, Mr. R. H. Rice, heads the Flagler 
Grove Properties, Inc., Kendall, Florida. 
His company uses large quantities of fer- 
tilizer every year and, as he stated in his 
letter, years of experience have demon- 
strated to him the value of Armour’s BIG 
CROP Brands. For the past fifteen years 
he has used Armour’s BIG CROP Fertil- 


izers exclusively. 
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If you have not already received a copy of our new “Citrus 
Booklet” write for a copy today. 
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With Other Brands 












Consider Mr. Rice’s experience in mak- 
ing your own fertilizer selection this year. 
His statements are facts, not claims, as 
voiced by many of Florida’s most suc- 
cessful growers. Such letters prove con- 
clusively that these growers through use 
are convinced of the quality of Armour’s 
BIG CROP Brands. They also prove that 
infinite care is exercised in the manufac- 
ture of these fertilizers and that the choic- 
est of plant food materials, scientifically 
blended, are used in their manufacture. 
What Mr. Rice has to say about Ar- 
mour's BIG CROP Fertilizers is evidence 
of this fact. 














I have been growing citrus fruits 
and vegetables on the lower east 
coast for the past thirty 


of fertilizer manufactured, 
for the past fifteen years have 
confined myself exclusively to 
Armour's BIG CROP Brands, 
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Citrus Growers Testify On Agreement For 


Absence of opposition to adopt- 
ing a national stabilization plan for 
the citrus industry, marked the pub- 
lic hearing under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, called for considera- 
tion of proposed marketing agree- 
ments covering the industry in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Texas and Florida. 

There was some difference of 
opinion, however, as to the necessity 
or advisability of prorating shipments 
of citrus fruit from the various pro- 
ducing areas this season, on account 
of the damage to the crop done by 
recent hurricanes in Florida and 
Texas. Other divergences concerning 
details of operation of the proposed 
agreements developed. 

Among the interests represented as 
proponents of the agreements and 
the national stabilization plan for 
which they provide were the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers Exchange; the 
Mutual Orange Distributors, of Cali- 
fornia; the Florida Citrus Clearing 
House Association; the Florida Cit- 
rust Exchange; and the Rio Grande 
Valley Citrus Association, of Texas. 

Spokesmen for these interests de- 
clared that regardless of the immed- 
iate marketing situation brought 
about by the hurricane, the plan is 
needed for general stabilization of 
the industry. Special pleas on behalf 
Gov. David Sholtz, of that State, and 
of Florida growers were made by 
Benjamin F. Haines, a grower. 

The position that the hurricane has 
made operation of the stabilization 
plan unnecessary and inadvisable this 
season was taken by J. J. Parrish, of 
Titusville, Fla., a grower and ship- 
per, and by William G. Rowe, of 
Winter Haven, Fla. C. C. Command- 
er, of the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
of Tampa, said his organization had 
gone on record as in favor of the 
national plan, but that the hurricane 
had changed conditions and his com- 
mittee was now divided. 

Elmer D. Hays, formerly with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
presided at the hearing. The case for 
the agreements was presented by the 
committee which formulated them, 
consisting of Bruce McDaniel, of Red- 
lands, Calif.; Merton L. Corey, of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., representing the 
Florida growers; and C. O. Mills, of 
Westville, Texas. 

At a meeting held in Lakeland on 
September first, at which more than 
five hundred Florida citrus growers 


Industry 


were present, the tentative agree- 
ment for a national citrus code was 
approved with a single dissenting 
vote. Regulation of the industry un- 
der government supervision, elimina- 
tion of the distribution of bulk fruit 
and standardization of grade and 
pack, as well as prorating of ship- 
ments, were embraced in the vote of 
approval given. 


Numerous provisions of the act, its 
purposes and its operation were ex- 
plained at the three-hour session by 
Merton L. Corey, marketing expert 
who represented Florida citrus inter- 
ests in Washington during two 
months of conferences and day and 
night work in drafting the agree- 
ment. 

He explained that the agreement 
was drawn between the government 
and shippers, rather than with grow- 
ers, because the government had to 
enter partnership through its inter- 
state commerce laws and could not 
bind itself with growers operating 
wholly within the state. 


The benefits of the agreement will 
extend to the growers, however, 
through elimination of unfair compe- 
tition and exorbitant shipping charges 
and through a greatly improved, sta- 
bilized market. 

Through the growers, Corey said, 
it will extend to citrus labor, now 
asking for inclusion under provisions 
of the NRA and exempted from the 
blue eagle’s shelter, and on down the 
line to the general business of the 
state. 

Will Restore Profits 


Under the agreement the govern- 
ment is going to restore net returns 
to growers to the prosperous average 
of the five-year period between 1909 
and 1914, an amount yet to be fixed 
by statisticians and accountants, and 
raise the buying power of growers for 
the benefit of the entire business 
structure, 

The agreement was explained in 
clear-cut, simple words, line by line 
and article by article, and Corey ans- 


wered numerous questions arising 
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during the discussion. 

Giving power to the stabilization 
and control committees to regulate 
shipments during any period neces- 
sary, the control committee will pro- 
rate the reduced shipments among all 
shippers. That is, if 100 cars of fruit 
are to be moved during a day, or a 
week, for instance, the amount will 
be divided among all shippers on a 
basis of the volume controlled by the 
shipper at the time or in the past. 

The shippers must pass along the 
pro-ration or division to the growers 
he represents, equitably distributing 
the benefits and burdens of the pro- 
ration. 

Must Hit Balance 

If a shipper sends out more than 
his allotment for one week, he must 
reduce his shipment the following 
week by the amount of the over- 
shipment. If not deducted from the 
first succeeding week, the shipper 
must reduce his movement the next 
week equal to twice the amount of 
the overshipment. In the same way, 
he can make up in the succeeding 
week any under-shipment. 

Florida’s tentative agreement pro- 
vides that all citrus put into inter- 
state commerce must be graded and 
certified under United States depart- 
ment of agriculture standards or a 
registered brand or trade-mark, and 
if shipped in bulk or not in a stand- 
ard container, each separate orange 
or grapefruit must be stamped show- 
ing its standard grade. 

Corey explained that this provision 
would virtually eliminate the tre- 
mendous movement of bulk fruit, 
mostly by truck, which in the past 
has cut deeply into the market for 
the better grades. 

Others Forbid Bulk 

Texas and California have gone a 
step farther, however, and eliminated 
absolutely the shipment of bulk fruit. 
Every grapefruit and orange which 
crosses their state lines must be 
packed in a standard container and 
graded according to federal stand- 
ards. At the hearing in Washington, 
Corey said, Florida will ask for the 
same provision, meaning that all 
Florida citrus sent to market would 
be of standard grade and pack. It 
would eliminate culls and other poor 
quality fruit from sale. 

The agreement fixes a standard 


price for shipping services to grow- 


ers, prohibiting a charge in excess 
of the average for the last three sea- 
sons. 

Shippers and growers will have ac- 
curate marketing information at all 
times through a daily system of re- 
ports of shipments, sales, prices and 
other data to be compiled and dis- 
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seminated by the control committee. 

No shipper will be permitted to 
make any false or misleading state- 
ment concerning any phase of his 
business and must not induce or at- 
tempt to induce the breach of any 
contract between any shipper and 
grower. Shippers must not offer serv- 
ices at less than the actual known 
cost of the services and must not pay 
any brokerage to jobbers or other 
dealers more than the established 
fees set up by the control commit- 
tee. 


Every shipper must have a license, 
the form of which is being drafted 
now, and violation of the agreement 
may bring a pénalty of revocation of 
the license. Any shipper operating 
without a license, and here are the 
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teeth in the agreement, is subject to 
a fine of $1000 a day for each day of 
the offense. 

Expenses for the administration of 
the agreement will be paid through 
an assessment on each box of fruit 
shipped. 


THE GROWERS WANT FACTS 
NOT FADS 
(Continued from page 20) 


in touch with the work and findings 
of Experiment Stations, Commercial 
Companies, and other Growers and 
Farmers, watching and learning 
wherever they can of new develop- 
ments that will fit in, and can be 
made part and parcel of a level 
headed program or. production, 
based on “Facts” and not on “Fads”. 
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A ROOM AND A BATH 
A DOLLAR AND A HALF 


on fi sis 
“Jacksonville's Leading Hotel” 


THE SEMINOLE 


CHARLIE GRINER, Manacer 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


A human, home-like institution where you will find 
your individual comfort and entertainment a 
matter of great importance. A steel fireproof 
building located in the heart of the city. 
Gang 
Every Room with Combination Tub and Shower Bath, 
Radio, Electric Ceiling Fan, Slat Door for Sum- 


mer Ventilation, Comfortable 


Beds with 


Mattresses of Inner Spring Construction 
and Individual Reading Lamps. 
rk —<_“«_, 


RATES 


yith Private Bath 
ms with Private Bath. 
ms with Private Bath 
ms with Private Bath... 3.00—Single 


Roo: 
Roo 
Roo 


_.$1.50—Single 
2.00—Single 
- 2.50—Single 


Rooms with Private Bath__.__._......... 3.50—Single 
10 Sample Rooms with Private Bath....... 4.00—Single 


SLIGHT INCREASE FOR DOUBLE OCCUPANCY 


REDUCED CHARGES ! ! ! 
Lecal Phone Calls -.............. 5e 
Pressing Men’s Suit __....._____-____--__.. 


Dry Cleaning Men’s Suit __..._......-.-- 
Same As City Laundry Prices 
_-Extremely Moderate Charges 


Laundry 
Coffee Shop 


naweihaeins wines 
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LYONS ESTIMATES 
SEASON’S CROP AT 
18,600,000 BOXES 
(Continued from page 3) 


this condition will continue to pre- 
vail until an advertising campaign 
proportionate to the demands of 
the industry is launched upon. 

“IT earnestly request that the 
growers give advertising of citrus 
immediate consideration and in 
addition to the increased price of 
fruit there also wil be a decided 
increase in the value of our citrus 
groves, for in my opinion there is 
no denying that the reason that 
groves do not sell for more per 
acre than they have sold for is 
the fact that we do not lay enough 
stress upon their importance to 
the nation at large by the adver- 
tising of the fruit itself. 

“I assure you that when such an 
undertaking begins that the price 
per acre of the groves in Florida 
will automatically increase to that 
of any other citrus producing area, 
and properly so, because there is 
certainly no denying that the qual- 
ity, flavor and juice content of 
Florida citrus is in a class by it- 
self.” 


FORMATION OF THE 
FORIDA CITRUS 
GROWERS LEAGUE 
(Continued from page 7) 


northerly counties will maintain 
headquarters, are at the San Juan 
hotel, Orlando. 

Directly following the meeting, 
President Miller was extremely busy 
with numerous details, and did not 
have time to make a formal state- 
ment except to say: “The Florida 
Citrus Growers League has arrived, 
and it is here to stay. I predict it 
will henceforth be an important and 
vital, factor in the Florida citrus in- 
dustry. This League is not out to fight 
anyone nor any organization. It 
wishes solely to attend to its own 
business, which is looking after the 
interests of the growers themselves. 
In capacity of The Voice Of The 
Grower, it proposes to do precisely 
that. Whenever and wherever the cit- 
rus growers of Florida hereafter de- 
sire to make their wishes known, 
they are in a position to make them- 
selves heard.” 

It is the expressed intention of the 
executives of the League to hold 
meetings from time to time in vari- 
ous accesible centers over the citrus 
producing area, so that no particu- 
lar section of the state shall be sus- 
picioned as endeavoring to dominate 
the organization, and that it may thus 
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most fully maintain ‘its statewide 
status. 

As this is written, the next an- 
nounced meeting of the League is 
scheduled to be held at Haines City 
beginning at 2 p. m. on Friday 
September 15. At that time Messrs, 
Miller, Spangler. and Sandlin, as its 
committee for the Washington hear- 
ing will report the results of their 
mission to the capitol; and other 
matters of importance are expected 
to be handled. 


The eyes of love never paint a 
true picture; either they are too 
lenient or too critical. 


A man may sometimes regret 
the children he has adopted, but 
seldom regrets those who have 
adopted him. 





CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number ef words yeu have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
60 cents. 
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FANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. R. A. 
Saeger. Ankona, Florida 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 








LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 

WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars, 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, scab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


SEND no money. C. O. D. Cabbage, Onion 
and Collard plants. All varieties 500—60c; 
1,000—95c; 5,000 and over 75c per 1,000. 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


. O. D. Frostproof cabbage, onion and col- 
lard plants. All varieties 500—60c; 1,000 
~-95c. Farmers Plant Co.. Tifton, Ga. 


Q 





DUSTER — Niagara, Air-Cooled engine 
Steel truck-mounted. Nearly new. Half 
price. Samuel Kidder. Monticello Fla. 


aaa 
HIGH BLOOD -PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla, 
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Our banker is always cordial 
and affable except on those occas- 
ions when we want him to be that 
way. 





The things which we longest te- 
member are not the ones which 
give us pleasure, but the ofies 
which give us pain. 


When this columnist writes 
something that pleases, readers 
smile and forget it; when he writes 
something that displeases, they 
smile—and remember. 


Probably one reason why some 
politicians become grafters is that 
all politicians are considered legiti- 
mate prey for every petty graft 
—from tickets to a church social 
to a chance on the Cuban lottery. 





SEEDS—ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


DETAILED SOIL Analysis, Interpretations. 
$2.60. Soil Laboratory, Frostproof, Florida. 


RAISE PIGEONS—Profit and pleasure. Il- 
lustrated descriptive catalogue postage six 
cents. Vrana Farms. Box $l4a, Clayton, 
Missouri. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25¢ per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 80¢ per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f. o. b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell 
and San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY, Hastings, Florida. 





SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has «a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
since 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla. 





CABBAGE, Onion and Collard plants. All va- 
rieties now ready. Postpaid 500 for $1.00; 
1000 $1.50. Expressed $1.00 per 1,000; 
5,000 and over 75c per 1,000. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, 

City, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 











SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
De Soto City, Florida. 











Shipping 
Departments 


For Sale—One used “Marsh” 
Stencil Cutting Machine; cuts 
half-inch letters. Also have ink 
pot, brush and liberal supply of 
blank stencils. Machine guar- 
anteed in best of condition and 
to eee in every way com- 
parable with a new machine. 

Price, complete with acces- 
oo as listed, f.o.b. Tampa, 


THE DURO CO. 
1219 Florida Ave., Tampa, Fla. 








